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FROM 18 TO 20. 



CHAPTER I. 



In a few more weeks I shall leave school for- 
ever, and my ambition in one sense of the word 
will be realized, for it must be confessed I am 
heartily tired of severe school discipline, with its 
tiresome compositions, — to say nothing of its end- 
less demerits, — and, of course, I fondly dream of 
a romantic career in the few years to come, fol- 
lowed by a happy little home of my own, and 
think to prove to the world that at least one case 
g of true love can run smoothly. Alas for our 
21 school-daydreams! . . . We have been busy for 
weeks preparing for the commencement, that is to 
us by far the most important day of the year. I 
am to play in several quartettes and sing a solo ; 
and although I have but little to do in comparison 
with many of the girls, still, as the time approaches, 
. I feel myself growing more and more nervous, and 
g3 when the day finally arrives and we are all dressed 
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4 - FROM 18 TO 20. 

in our fresh white muslins, I fairly feel my heart 
stop within me. However, like most things, we 
invariably suffer more in anticipation than in reali- 
zation ; and after the first chord was struck, I think 
I rather enjoyed the excitement than otherwise: 
therefore, by the time my solo came, my tongue 
had stopped cleaving to the roof of my mouth, 
and I stood up like a little soldier and sang out to 
my uttermost, — and even to myself (partial judge 
though, I grant, I was) I know my voice never 
sounded louder or more sympathetic, — conse- 
quently I was in a radiant frame of mind, and 
that our last night at school was spent in exchang- 
ing vows of eternal friendship and in speculating 
as to what Dame Fortune had in store for us, each 
one picturing herself the heroine of some thrilling 
romance. 

Well, the teachers have wept over me, and we 
girls have had our last embrace, and the door 
has closed upon me forever, — i,e,y as an inmate of 
its kindly walls, — ^and for the moment I feel inex- 
pressibly sad as the thought flashes across me that 
I am no longer a careless, happy child, and, though 
still as young, on the morrow I shall be looked 
upon as a woman with all her experience and 
knowledge. Even now I feel morally sure I 
could never again sit for hour/ holding a girVs 
hand (hot with youth's young blood) building 
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chateaux en Espagne and peopling them with im- 
possible characters. Toiit se passe, and my school 
days are simply a chapter in the past. 

It is remarkable how we can stay from home for 
years and, after the first few weeks, have no feel- 
ing of homesickness, but, on the contrary, become 
interested and happy in our surroundings. Yet, 
the instant we turn our steps towards home, mo- 
ments lengthen into hours until we reach our 
destination. 

I was welcomed as I never had been before: 

friends came hourly to congratulate me on my 

release from school. I was pronounced greatly 

improved, and assured I should make the boys' 

hearts jump. At that I recalled Caesar's remark, 

Venif vidi, via, and in my mind's eye saw conquest 

after conquest. It was determined that I should 

spend the summer quietly in the country with my 

somewhat large family (there being seven of us), 

but I could not make them appreciate my age and 

dignity. In truth, at times it was a difficult matter 

for me to remember them myself, as I constantly 

found that impulse led me into a thousand romps 

and frolics that my respected parents deemed un- 

lady-like; but youth, like murder, will out, and 

after a spell of unnatural goodness I had a relapse, 

and, glorying in my liberty, headed all the frolics, 

and was myself once more. 

I* 
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Had it not been for my buoyant disposition I 
should probably have been taken to some gay 
resort, but 'twas considered wise for me to tone 
down a little before being officially introduced. 
This was somewhat of a damper, but we had a 
glorious old country-place, and, with my horse 
and dogs, the outside world bothered me but 
slightly. Moreover, what member of a large 
family ever has time to feel lonely? for, as I 
before remarked, and now repeat with Jean Inge- 
low, " we are seven," and I had the honor to be 
the second, arriving before infants became mo- 
notonous, for, as Goldsmith says, the first child is 
a poem, but the tenth is prose of the prosiest 
nature. Consequently I am led to believe that 
my birth was hailed with pleasure, though I am 
told there was some regret that I wasn't a boy ; 
but even that they have long since forgotten, and 
I believe, upon the whole, they are rather satisfied 
with me, — i,e.^ as far as parents ever are. 

I went through everything that most children 
"to the purple born are heir to," — chicken-pox 
and measles not excepted. Only cried a little at 
my christening, in spite of. receiving a very pretty 
name, for I like Beatrice, notwithstanding having 
heard it considerably; but my last name, though 
substantial, is not so pretty, and when told is 
Hamilton. My oldest sister is the prop and staff 
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of my existence, and her head is so full of secrets 
(for we all confide in her) that at times I wonder 
it don't burst, or that she don't make the mistake 
that I frequently do, by forgetting what I am and 
what I am not to tell. As for the rest, taken col- 
lectively, I love them all, and fight with them all, 
and perchance I'll give you an opportunity to 
judge of them for yourself. 



CHAPTER II. 

" Oh, Trix, Trix ! Where are you ?" cries Helen 
at the top of her voice, and by the joyful ring 
therein I know she has news. 

" Me voici ! Que voulez-vous V I return ; and be 
it known, I have a decided penchant for intro- 
ducing snatches of French, to the annoyance of 
the family, as to certain members it is pure Greek. 

" Well, now," she exclaims, " change your ex- 
pression, and ril tell you something that will make 
your eyes sparkle." 

" Without so much preface, then, — to the point," 
I coolly rejoin. 

"Be it known, then, that we all, except your 
unsociable self, have just been having a long talk 
with mamma, and she agrees with us that, theo- 
retically speaking, country-seats are all very fine to 
own and keep in the family, but that practically 

they are mighty dull " She pauses for breath, 

in which I exclaim, — 

" I thought that was a settled point ages ago." 

'There, now, you always will interrupt." 

" And you always will beat about the bush until 

I doubt if you have anything to tell at all." 
8 
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" To the point, then, as you say. Mamma says 
we may give a garden-party, or, again, as you 
would say, a f&te champetre. Now how do you 
feel?" she inquires, triumphantly. A complete 
pause ensues, in which I look utterly blank. 

" I do think you are too provoking !" cries Helen. 
" With your indifference you are enough to dampen 
the ardor of the most ardent. Don't you like the 
idea?" as I volunteer no remark. 

" If you'll wait a second until I grasp it Til tell 
you. * Do I like the idea,' did you say ? Well, 
then, to be candid, I can't say I do particularly." 

" Of course, then, you needn't come down, if 
you don't want to," sarcastically rejoins my eldest 
sister. 

" It's all well enough for you to feel so chirpy," 
I cry ; " you, who know every one, and have been 
criticised and analyzed to the entire satisfaction of 
the most observant ; but for me to have to launch 
out in a new world and face a sea of strange faces, 
it's no joke." 

" That's exactly what I think it is," she returns ; 
"and when you know just a trifle more, you too 
will not think it very serious." 

" If I thought I should take," meditatively, " I 
shouldn't much mind ; but I will say I have a holy 
horror of being faintly outlined against the wall 
trying to talk to some soggy old lady about the 
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war or her husband's gout, and feeling so tired 
that my ^y^s positively cross, and I can't tell 
whether it is my mouth or my nose that splits 
when I try to smile, yet feeling I must keep on 
smiling, else no one will ever come near me. Now, 
do you wonder I am not delirious with joy at the 
prospect?" almost ready to weep as the picture 
presents itself 

" There, now," persists Helen, " I didn't mean to 
break you up for the day, so cheer up, for I'm 
sure you will take with your pretty figure and 
lovely manners ; and I know you yourself think 
your face passable, so why shouldn't you take ?" 
persuasively. 

Really, her manner was so contagious and sin- 
cere that for the moment I was disarmed, and I 
couldn't see why I shouldn't take either, and, by 
degrees, I rather grew to like the idea, and finally 
Helen asked what I should wear, and touched the 
chord ever dear to a girl's heart, and I voluntarily 
enlisted in the enthusiastic band. Two weeks' 
notice was to be given, and I put my whole mind 
to making out the list that should be invited and 
in sending out the invitations, and no one could 
have felt more important than I. 

4e 4e 4e 3|e 4e 4e 

As the day approaches, however, my impor- 
tance grows beautifully less, so much so that I am 
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obliged to resort to my never-failing antidote for 
such feelings, and, collecting shawl, novel, and 
diary, seek my favorite retreat in a glorious old 
apple-tree, where I alone know the comfortable 
seat that three seats afford, not many yards from 
the top, and when, as to-day, "I long for the 
hill-tops, the clouds, and the sky" (and a little 
more assurance), I hasten to my lonely but lofty 
nook. 

Unfortunately, 'tis not a case of " Open, sesame !** 
but 'tis a case of climbing two or three times ere 
I have all my goods and chattels with me. But 
now I am fixed, — my shawl spread over the seat, 
my diary stuck in between two little twigs, made 
to receive it, I firmly believe, my novel in my 
hand, and I am happy ! Yes, too happy even to 
read, and can only dream ! Oh ! the dreams of 
a girl at the longing and sentimental age, when 
only an imaginary hero occupies her heart and 
\ thoughts, — when, if she were asked what she was 
seeking in the clouds or in the lonely woods, or 
why she could lie idly for hours in the ham- 
Imock, with apparently not a thought, but in reality 
with her brain so crowded and wondering or 
what on earth she was thinking about, she would 
stare at you in unconscious surprise, and be more 
inclined to cry at such sacrilege than to answer. 
But I digress, and on this particular morning 
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my heart is so full, longing for, yet dreading, the 
events of to-morrow evening, that, by way of 
venting my feelings, my voice bursts forth (spon- 
taneously as 'twere) in song. At first soft and low 
and timidly, by degrees I wax bolder, until I 

fairly challenge the birds of the air, when 

What was. that ? Certainly a footstep ! 

I dodge the leaves until I can see what, at this 
distance, looks like ^ manly form approaching. 
My heart gives a jump, for I can't make out who 
it is. I immediately become possessed with the 
idea that this must be the coming victor for my 
heart and hand, for I am fully convinced that 
girls always see their future lord and master 
either hanging gracefully from a limb of a tree 
or are picked up after a harrowing but harmless 
accident, and, from such ideas, I feel instinctively 
my fate approaches; but, alas! he is in deep 
thought, and I fear it will not be my luck to have 
him look up. My anxiety increases, so does his 
revery. I positively feel provoked with him for 
being so stupid in not feeling my presence, when, 
just as he is about passing beneath, I am seized 
with a wild impulse impossible to control, so 
knock my diary from its niche, and, like the 
arrow, "it falls to the ground," but, in truth, I 
cannot add, ** I know not where," for I can plainly 
see that the book fairly grazes his coat-sleeve. 
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For the moment I feel scared, and try to look 
very unconsciously above the trees; but, as not 
the faintest sound greets my listening ear, I peep 

down, and there see 'Tis a great come-down, 

but I simply see a neighbor I have known all 
my life, 'and my diary at his feet. 

I could almost cry with disappointment, for, 
although he is undoubtedly a good-looking fel- 
low, he lacks snap and magnetism, and, as Shake- 
speare says, — 
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/ " He is a handsome man's picture. 

But alas, — ^who can converse with a dumb show ?" 



Therefore, staring at him as at a show, he originally 
remarks, — 

"Good-morning, Miss Beatrice; I fear I have 
interrupted you. Isn't this your book ?*' 

This is the last straw ! To whom else could it 
belong ? 
/ I am so provoked at him for being the wrong 
i man in the right place that I exclaim, in some- 
\ what of a choked voice, — 

. "Oh, of course not; it must have grown there. 
We grow diaries on this soil I" 

For answer I receive a blanker stare than ever, 
and, in exasperation, exclaim, — 

" You know perfectly well that's my book !" 
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The poor fellow is so alarmed at my manner 
that he says, very meekly, — 

"I thought it was, but how shall I hand it to 
you ?" 

" Don't think of coming up !" I exclaim. " You 
might hurt yourself. jSo just leave it there and me 
here! /Good-morning," I call after him as I see 
him beating a hasty retreat. 

Was ever girl so badly left ? I feel my spirits 
are ruffled, and I practically think it must be about 
dinner-time. Now, I know my philosophical reader 
will feel he has hopes of me when he sees I can 
descend from the clouds and think longingly of 
my dinner. On my road to the house I determine 
not to dream any more, — at least, until I get some- 
thing substantial to dream about. 



CHAPTER III. 

As everything comes in time, so came the one 
evening I longed for yet dreaded. Unlike the 
fashionable woman of the world, I was ready long 
before the hour, and, not to allow myself an op- 
portunity to become nervous, I tore from one room 
to another, fixing a flower here, straightening a 
chair there, and, for a cool breath, rushed out in 
the grounds, that really seemed to invite little 
flirtations, with Chinese lanterns hanging every- 
where, as a hint that near by might be found tempt- 
ing nooks for those either in earnest or jest. Gaz- 
ing thus, the thought occurred to me that if during 
the evening any one was nice to me I should know 
where to bring him. At that moment the sound 
of a carriage reminded me that the hour that 
should test my charms had come, and I rushed to 
the drawing-room and took my stand by mother, 
who introduced me generally, and I remember 
feeling that with each introduction I ought to bow 
/ and say, — 

"Tm in the market now! Think you I shall 
bring a good price ?" At first I thought the young 
persons must have been forgotten, for one tabby 
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after another arrived, till I thought 'twas well an- 
tiques were in demand, and I wondered if '^would 
not be a good idea to turn the would-be garden- 
party into an auction, and get rid of these heir- 
looms as you might your grandfather's clock. 

In time, however, as the musicians warmed up 
and one waltz after another pealed forth, the 
younger element arrived, — the men looking so in- 
different and debonair^ carelessly stroking mous- 
tache or lip, it apparently making no difference 
which ; the girls so fresh and radiant that I felt 
singularly abashed, and longed to ask if they felt 
as I do when they made their debut, 
/ Why is it that our contemporaries have it so 
entirely in their power to either make or mar an 
evening's pleasure ? 

The dancing by this time wai thoroughly under 
way, and ever and anon I was interrupted in my 
great bowing act with, "May I see your pro- 
gramme? May I have the eighth ?" and all the time 
I would hear, till it seemed a kind of password, 
" See you later." 

I was growing tired of simply meeting one per- 
son after another, and yearned to lose myself in 
the crowd of dancers. My feet instinctively kept 
tinie with the music, and wondering when I might 
be released, a very good-looking swell sauntered 
up with, " I think this is mine ?" I turned to 
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mother and begged my .freedom, and soon my hand 
was resting on his arm, — not at all in the manner 
as though I were used to it, but as some great 
luxury that must be respected accordingly. 

However, the moment I started to dance I felt 
my nerve returning, and, by degrees, I managed to 
look over my partner's shoulder and take in all 
that was going or coming. 

Being my first dance, and having lived on exer- 
cise all my life, I thought I was expected to dance 
until the music stopped, and I should have done 
so had not my partner stopped suddenly, gasping, 
" Thanks awfully." 

Gazing at him I quite pitied the poor fellow, 
looking as he did like a boiled lobster, with his 
collar, oh, so limp ! This, thought I, must be a 
lesson, and in future I must be more careful with 
the dears. 



As I stopped one man after another came up to 
me, till it seemed as though they must pop from 
trap-doors or drop from the ceiling, and, thus en- 
couraged, I laughed with one and chatted with 
another, while I felt my face becoming a warm 
glow all over. Once I was very much laughed at, — 
when, being asked to dance, I replied I was en- 
gaged and was waiting for my partner. 

Looking questioningly at them, a friend in need 

volunteered that, in the present day, no one was ex- 
b 2* 
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pected to keep engagements,-f-that partners were 
creatures of accidentj I wanted to ask what pro- 
grammes were for, biit they seemed such superior 
creatures I didn't dare. 

Prom that moment I waited no more, and, wlien 
Mr. Thorpe suggested a little stroll, I coquettishly 
shook my programme at my followers, and ex- 
plaining that I profited by their remarks, I ac- 
cepted Mr. Thorpe's proffered arm with more 
style than at first ; in fact, more as though it were 
simply a thing for use and convenience. By way 
of being very much at my ease I remark, " I know 
a number of nice little nooks where we can see 
each other." 

I just had time to see him smile ere we stepped 
out on the grounds, and the lanterns I spoke of 
were nowhere to be seen, save in the distance, 
where I knew there were no seats. 

'* What a shame !" I exclaim ; ** the lights must 
have blown out ! How awkward for the different 
couples I" And looking up for an answer, with the 
aid of heaven's own light I again see that odd 
little smile that would have piqued me save for 
the kindly expression in his eyes, and therefore, 
instead of freezing up, I merely say, — 

"Why that smile?" And laughingly, though 
kindly, he answers, — 

" My dear child, you have a great deal to learn, 
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and among other things, let me tell you that lights 
of any kind are never popular at a garden-party, 
and are always the first things put out/' 

This conveying' ny particular idea to my mind, 
I rejoin,— {/'^ I j 

" Well, to-night they weren't the first, for from 
the moment I heard the music I was put out at 
being obliged to stay in the drawing-room and 
meet so many people, when I longed to dance 
and taste the intoxication of the ball-room that I 
have heard so much about." 

By this time we came to a little tete-a-tete chair, 
romantically fixed under the bough of a huge old 
oak, and in just such a position that the rays of 
the moon could dance in and out through the 
leaves, making grotesque shadows on my escort's 
face, while, happily, my chair was in an open 
space, and I alone was in the pure light of the 
cold, modest moon. 

Even then, as I glanced around, I remember 
thinking how in keeping the surroundings were 
with my feelings. Everything in nature was so 
young, so fresh, and so green. So, too, was I 
so young, so — well, I don't mind admitting fresh 
in its original sense; but I am not green, even 
though I did want Chinese lanterns — till I left the 
house. Then, however, I came to the conclusion 
that the moon was good enough for me, and I 
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heartily thanked the committee on lanterns for 
putting the lights out. 

I was aroused from my revery by Mr. Thorpe 
saying,— 

" Well, to continue our conversation : now that 
you have tasted a little of the intoxication of the 
ball-room, does it come up to your anticipations ?" 

I ponder a moment and then answer, — 

" Yes, in a measure it does ; but it is not so sat- 
isfactory as I had pictured it. I fondly thought 
that if ever I should have a lot of men around me, 
or be able to dance from one man's arms to another, 
I should be perfectly happy." 

" And weren't you ?" he asks, ** for you certainly 
had all that." 

" Yes, I suppose I was,'^ I continue ; " but, as I 
think of it now, it reminds me of the sea-shore, 
where you catch at a lot of beautiful sea-foam and 
in a second have nothing to show for it ; while 
now, sitting quietly out here in the tender moon- 
h'ght, there is a feeling of rest and happiness that 
I did not have in the ball-room. Why is that ?" 

" It may be," he explains, " for many reasons. 
First, we are all susceptible to surroundings, — they 
either jar upon or soothe us, — and perforce we 
must feel the influence of such a night as this ; 
^and, secondly, do you believe in affinity ?" 

" I know nothing of it" — here he looks curiously 
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at me — ^" except what I read in Goethe's * Elec- 
tive Affinities/ and if it is what Ottilie suffered, I 
don't care to know anything about it." 

" That," he explains once more, " was what 
might be called a misplaced affinity, but it can 
exist where the result will be happiness." 

" Mr. Thorpe, please don't laugh at me," I ex- 
claim, " and call me ' my dear child' again ; but I 
shall have to acknowledge that you are out of my 
depth, and I wish you'd talk about something I 
understand." 

j " Gladly," he returns, " if you will promise to 
let me be the first to teach you the meaning of 
iffinity." 

" Is a vague promise valid ?" 

" We can make it so." 

*' All right, then ; I promise." 

Just then I felt a trifle cold, though I might not 
have noticed it except that Mr. Thorpe said, — 

" You shivered ! I fear you are catching cold." 

" Now that you speak of it," I answer, " I do 
feel a little cool, and, moreover, I fear 'tis late, so 
we'd better be going." 

When we reached the house many of the guests 
had already gone, and the rest were leaving rap- 
idly, but I was in ample time to say good-night 
to the men I had danced with and to hear that 
they would take an early opportunity to see me. 
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With the departure of the last guest I sought 
the seclusion and charm of my own little room, 
and, throwing myself in an easy-chair in front of 
an open window, I gave myself up to an analysis 
of the evening ; but when scarcely under way 
Helen broke in upon me, saying, — 

" Trix, you were a great success, and I heard 
ever so many lovely things about you, and you 
made a complete conquest of that lovely Mr. 
Thorpe." 

" How do you know ?" 

" Because," she continues, " I saw him watch you 
all the time you were either dancing or talking to 
any one, and because he wouldn't go near any 
one else." 

"Well," I cry, "at this stage of the game I 
hardly know what a conquest is ; however, V\\ tell 
you what I think later. And now tell me how you 
thought I looked and whether you thought my 
dress becoming." 

" Well, Trix," she begins, " I really don't want to 
spoil you, but I never saw you look better, and I 
quite envy you your neck and arms." 

" Well, then, I suppose you might say I took ?" 

" I suppose that's what you'd call it," she laugh- 
ingly answers ; " but you look tired, so I'll skip, 
and wishing you a pleasant campaign with Charlie 
Thorpe, I'll bid you good-night." 
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Left alone, I wondered just what a conquest 
was. True, he seemed to like me and to hover ever 
near, but I don't know that I like him any better 
than any of the others, nor probably as well, if 
the others had put themselves out as much as he 
did. However, for a starter, the evening has been 
a great success. And with this thought uppermost 
in my mind, I hastily undress, and am soon in 
my " downy," pondering over life in general, and 
Thorpe in particular, till my thoughts become 
more and more hazy and I fall sound asleep I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** There is always a calm after a storm," and I 
was obliged to live some time on the recollection 
of our garden-party, for August took from us 
nearly all our neighbors, who, in search of pleas- 
ure, were en route either to Bar Harbor, Narragan-^ 
sett, or elsewhere, — their destinations, so far as I 
was concerned, making but little difference. 

Though the woman's taste, a craving for admi- 
ration and excitement, had been awakened in me, 
I found it no difficult matter to settle down once 
more to our ordinary and monotonous routine. 
Monotonous, did I say? That can scarcely be 
the word, for life in the open air can never be mo- 
notonous, teeming as it is with the song of the 
bird, and the thousand noises that seem to be the 
natural music of life in the country. 

Near by was a beautiful and romantic stream 
that ran on for miles. In most places the chan- 
nel was wide enough for several boats to pass, 
while in others so narrow as to require dexterous 
management of the oars to keep from running 
aground. There every twilight would I pass a 
witching hour — alone with my thoughts and 
24 
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dreams — rowing hither and thither 'neath inter- 
Jacing boughs, the world and my future looking 
like an unexplored paradise. 

Thus I lived till the early part of September 
brought our wanderers home, and then followed 
call after call. As a rule, every one seems anxious 
for a large calling list, and the time may come when 
I too shall take pride in a fat book filled with all 
the fashionable names in society, but, at present 
writing, I can't say that I am wild about collecting 
cards with stylish names, or talking to the tiresome 
representatives thereof, and my feelings were hurt 
more than once by women leaving the card of some 
; man that I thought might have taken the trouble 
to come in propria persona. 

Finally the end of all this formal calling came, 
and I eagerly awaited any little youthful pleasure, 
for 'tis such a strain to get your pretty manners on 
to talk to people with whom you have positively 
nothing in common. 

Well, one lovely dreamy September afternoon, 
glorious enough to tempt any one out of doors, I 
was sitting on the lawn, skimming through a novel, 
when in the near distance I saw two men approach- 
ing on horseback. Ere I had time to wonder who 
they were one of them called out, — 

" 'Tis mean not to give you a chance to say you 
are outl" 
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\ "But I am out!" I return. "Who would be in 
such a day cis this ? However, you must know that, 
figuratively speaking, I never could be out to you ! 
Won't you dismount ?" turning to the speaker, who, 
by the way, was Mr. Johnson, and he in turn intro- 
duced his friend, Mr. Travers. 

Having given the horses over to the groom, we 
sauntered towards some seats. I must confess I 
rather liked Mr. Travers* looks, and at first all my 
attention was directed towards him. 

" So sorry that your love for foreign travel has 
kept you so long from home, and that, therefore, 
I did not see you at our garden-party." 

" Yes, Tm very fond of travel." (Short, though 
hardly sweet) 

" Have you travelled much in this country?" I ask. 

"Been to Niagara," laconically confesses this 
youth. 

"Well," I return, "in the way of water, I'm 
convinced you couldn't have seen much more 
abroad." v 

" Saw but little over there." 

" Miss Hamilton," interrupts Mr. Johnson, "you 
see before you a blase creature, who refuses to see 
any charm in this country, so I have taken pity on 
the poor soul and brought him to see you, hoping 
you may open his eyes." 

"Thanks kindly," I answer; "but from what 
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/ you tell me, I fear he craves age, ruins, and that 
sort of thing, and therefore I give up in the start, 
as he will find nothing old or ilasS in me, conse- 
quently we can have but little in common," turn- 
ing a look of defiance upon him, and in that look 
I thought what a shame that such a^larg^, hand- 
some man should be such a fool. , =•/ v / 

By contrast, Mr. Johnson's jolly eyes and pleas- 
ant manners seemed particularly attractive, and, 
settling ourselves as comfortably as a party of 
three can, we chatted first of this and then that, till 
the lengthening shadows reminded them of their 
long ride home, and they started to go. Ere the 
horses were brought around, Mr. Johnson, turning 
to Mr. Travers, says, — 

" You don't know what an impression this little 
girl made on our old friend Thorpe." 

"Indeed?" he ejaculates. "Thought he was 
rather spoons on that handsome Miss Bransford ?" 

I knew I didn't Hke this man. I felt a fluttering 
at my heart and a tell-tale blush on my cheek, but 
rallied in time to say, — 

" The mere fact of loving one woman need not 
necessarily blind a man to all charm in others ; 
and, since Mr. Thorpe could find so much pleasure 
in life, why not get from him a few points on the 
subject?" And, with a frigid good-by to Mr. 
Travers and a cordial one to Mr. Johnson, I 
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watched them mount, and as they rode off I over- 
heard Mr. Travers say, — 

" Deuce take the girl ! She's not so stupid after all." 
I simply thought to myself, " I should not have 
to be very quick to keep up with you." ( I then 
wondered how many men of that stamp I should 
be obliged to meet for a few words with any one 
I could like. / 

Now, why should hearing that Mr. Thorpe cares 
for Miss Bransford make me feel badly ? What is 
he to me ? Surely a mere nothing whispered in 
the moonlight and a kind look do not mean much, 
yet, somehow or other, when we parted I felt as 
though we were old friends. This, I suppose, is 
the ups and downs of society. I'll get used to it 
in time, — 'tis only the getting used that counts. 

In the morning, among other letters I received 
one from my old room-mate, Jane Howell, and 
leaving it till the last, as a kind of bonne bouche^ I 
settled myself for a rare treat, and the rare treat 
ran thus : 

« Bar Harbor, Sept lo, 188-. 

" My darling Beatrice, — 

" Of course you are angry at not hearing from me 
for so long, bat, living in the country as you do 
at present, you can have no idea how little time I 
have to write. However, now that the cool weather 
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has come, it has driven many people away, and, 
therefore, having a little more time to myself, you, 
dearest, are the first to hear from me. 

" You cannot imagine what a glorious time I 

have had, nor the amount of life here. I often 

think of you and wonder what you are doing 

in the stupid country. Well, to continue, I fairly 

f live on the water, in the dearest little canoe. You 

} know there is only room for two, so, of course, 

/ we are not bothered with chaperones, and it don't 
make a bit of difference what kind of a man ask 
you to go out with him, you always go. Men up 
here wouldn't know how to act if girls regretted 
anything.! Well, when once in the canoe, reclining 
gracefullyMs the great act\ Talking listlessly of 
^^ life in the abstract, you can even tease and dare 

/ N him a little, for 'tis unsafe to budge in a canoe, and 
no matter how far the girl goes the man has to 
^tay. And then when you land and he reminds 
you of any of your speeches, of course you don't 
know what he's alluding to. Oh, it's such lots of 
fun ! Naturally, you don't want to see much of 
girls, but, in spite of this fact, I have gotten quite 
intimate with Miss Bransford, and she seems to 
like me so much. Last night she said she felt 
nervous and was afraid to sleep alone, so I slept 
with her, and after the gas was out, don't tell, but 
she's awfully gone on a man by the name of Thorpe ; 
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good-looking fellow, but an awful flirt. I don*t 
know whether there is anything in it or not, but 
between ourselves I think she'd take him if he 
asked her. You must meet her. I know you'd 
like her. - Every one does. Can't write any more, 
dear. I'm so unused to it now that you have no 
idea how tired my hand is. Always, my darling 
Beatrice, 

'* Your own loving 

" Jane." 

And this was the treat — the bonne bouche — 
that was to leave a happy taste in my mouth 1 I 
just hate a letter like that. Cooped up here in 
the country, 'tis a mean advantage to take of a iirl. 
Makes me feel so insignificant, so unimportantiand 
from her stand-point I suppose I've^had an awTul 
time this summer without knowing itX I ought to 
meet Miss Bransford ! Not if I caa'help it, for I 
am convinced she is just the kind of girl I should 
not like. And Mr. Thorpe a flirt! Well, I never 
Nv did think he was in earnest. Anyhow, he made so 
^ - little impression on me that I ydon't believe I'd! \ 
know him again if I saw him. ( I simply hate in- 
timate friends, ] and I shan't answer her letter, * 
V. V . therefore she can't upset me again. I verily be- 
"li/Bve I'm in a bad humor; think I'll go walk it off. 
\s; - Andy calling my dogs, faithful companions in all 
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moods, I dart off like one in the hands of a trainer, 
and so engrossed am I in my thoughts that I do 
not hear approaching footsteps, and only after 
my name being audibly pronounced do I realize 
that I am not alone, but that Mr. Johnson is at 
my side. 

" May I ask," he exclaims, " what evil spirit 
possesses you that you fly thus ? 'Twas as much 
as I could do, big man that I am, to overtake 
you !" 

Seeing I vouchsafe no answer, he continues : 

" I called at the house to suggest a ride, and 
learned that with the dogs you had started for a 
walk, and, espying a brown dress in the distance, 
I hastened my steps till I felt sure it was you ; 
and now that I have gotten here, it would prob- 
ably be as well had I saved myself the trouble.*' 

After this long speech, uttered between gasps 
for breath, I turned to answer rather coolly, pro- 
voked at being interrupted, but seeing his red face 
covered with large beads of perspiration, I found 
myself saying, very sweetly, " Don't laugh at me, 
Mr. Johnson, but I got out the wrong side of the 
bed this morning, and I'm trying to walk off my 
bad humor." 

This was greeted with a laugh, rather of relief 
than joy, and when finished he exclaims, — 

"Were you a year or so younger I should sug- 
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gest your getting in bed again and getting out on 
the other side." 

" Now youVe laughing at me," I return, " when 
I had counted on a little sympathy." 

" My dear little girl," he continues (and I rather 
liked the jingle of it, though we zveren't in a canoe), 
•* you may count upon me for sympathy when it is 
needed, but hardly for getting the sides of your 
bed turned around." 

"Now," I expostulate, "it is much more seri- 
ous than you think. I went to bed in a beautiful 
humor, got up in a beautiful humor, but — do you 
know, I think girls can be so disagreeable when 
they wish to." 

A loud laugh falls discordantly on my ears, 
and I turn towards Mr. Johnson quite crestfallen. 
Seeing my surprise at such light treatment, he 
assures me, in mock seriousness, — 

" Well, I suppose so, but 'tis hard to believe 
when looking and talking to you." 

" There you jest again," I return. 

"Not at all," he contradicts; "nothing could 
be further from my thoughts ; and since evidently 
something is on your mind, why not confide in 
me, and let me help you if I can ?" 

" I have nothing to tell — except " 

" Well ?" 

"Except — I just don't like intimate friends!" 
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Another laugh, brought by a glance to an un- 
timely end, and with great dignity he answers, — 

\" Beg pardon, but 'twas such a blow to my pros- 
pects." 
My turn,: — well, hardly to smile, for there's 
nothing I hate more than a man to appear too 
friendly. It is a blow to my prospects. Smother- 
ing my feelings, however, I ask if he has ever 
been to Bar Harbor. 

" Yes ; beastly stupid place," he responds, — " i.e,^ 
for a man, for what with buckboards and canoes 
his life is hardly worth its insurance." 

" How deadly practical 1" I exclaim. " For my 
part, I think I should like it." 
/ "Hardly, I'm afraid, for there you'd have to 
have an intimate friend." And, with a curious 
glance at me, " By the by," he continues, " I re- 
ceived a note this morning from Charlie Thorpe. 
You may remember him ; and in it he says^— well, 
I you can read it," handing it to me. 



"Bar Harbor. 

" Dear Johnson, — 

"Am about leaving here, and am anxious to 
know if you are in town. Have had a fair time 
in some respects, d — stupid in others. Shall be 
glad to get home. By the way, have you seen or 
heard anything of that pretty little girl I met just 
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CHAPTER V. 

A WEEK or so has passed since I left Mr. Johnson 
at the gate, and in that time a great deal has hap- 
pened to change my prospects for the winter. I 
had expected to go to town for the season, but 
several speculations in which father ventured 
largely have proved complete failures, and we shall 
be obliged to be very careful and economical for 
some time to come. That means we shall spend 
the winter in the country/ How practical and real 
life seems when its actions- hinge on the loss of a 
few thousands ! j 

Well, this particular morning finds Helen and 
me, work in hand, sitting in my little sanctum dis- 
cussing the change in our plans. As it is my first 
winter, Helen feels compelled to sympathize with 
m^, and vouchsafes the remark, — 

"Apart from feeling unhappy to see papa so 
worried, I feel sorry for you, Beatrice, for I know 
you must be disappointed. Still, I dare say we 
shall manage to pull through." 
{ " Pull through !" I exclaim ; " why, of course we 
shall. At all events, it will be considerably gayer 
than last winter at school." 
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** You amuse me," ejaculates my sister ; " noth- 
ing seems to depress you for any length of time. 
Now, if it were my first winter I should be in de- 
spair. As it is, I can't help feeling particularly 
sorry, as we have always expected great things of 
you, and now our only hope is in marrying well." 
" For my part," I exclaim, " I don't care if I 
never marry. Moreover, wealth invariably marries 
wealth, and poverty, poverty." 

" Not necessarily," persists Helen ; " for instance, 
. should you marry Mr. Johnson you*d not only get 
A wealth, but a lovely fellow in the bargain." 
JK^ 'T- " Helen," I cry, " you positively make me weary ! 
;,yw\ Can't a man look at a girl without being expected 
r * > to marry her ? Poor creatures, it must be perfectly 
awful to be a man. l He meets a girl, civility re- 
* quires a few words/ accident compels a dialogue, 
family exchanges glances, mother toadies, world 
couples their names, and man's a goner. I just 
hate that phase of life, and I should like it dis- 
tinctly understood that I never intend to marry." 
But just then recalling a certain persuasive creature 
I weaken, and finish by adding, " Or, if I should, 
it will be for no worldly motives, but because I 
Jtap pen to fall in love." 

" That's a very pretty speech," quietly observes 
Helen, "and does you infinite credit, but at the 
same time shows a very slight knowledge of the 
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world. However, to change the subject, I hear 
Jane Howell has gotten home, so I suppose we 
shall soon see her." 

As often happens, no sooner had the words left 
her mouth than the maid enters, and back of her 
Jane Howell herself, exclaiming, — 

" What new girl is this, that wanted me to wait 
in the parlor while she announced me ? I refused 
to be treated with such ceremony, so followed 
her," kissing first me and then Helen; and re- 
turning her embrace, I answer,— 

" You were perfectly right, and I am so glad to 
see you !" 

" That," she returns, " is quite comforting after 
the way you treated my last effusion ; but there, I 
know how you hate to write, so I forgive you." 

" There's a dear," I cry, " and prove it by taking 
off your things and telling me all the news." 

This, I feel, is cordial, for I know instinctively 
that so much gush will upset me ; but while she 
relieves herself of innumerable wraps (for it is 
quite cold) I nerve myself to listen, and she 
announces, — 

"Well, to begin with, we only got home last 
night, and here I am first thing to see you, and I 
certainly think it is a proof of great devotion; 
but I have so much to tell I couldn't wait." 

And while she is catching her breath I exclaim, — 
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*' Out with it, for I hate suspense !" 

•' Well, dear, I am engaged to be married !" 

This almost unnerves me, and I feel that old in- 
significant feeling creeping over me ; but so dear 
is anything of the kind to a girl, that I involun- 
tarily exclaim, — 

" How perfect ! Tell me all about it. What's 
his name ?" 

"In the first place," she begins, "you must 
know that great things may be accomplished at 
Bar Harbor, and in a short time you get to know 
a person so well that surrendering after a two 
weeks' siege does not make you seem cheap or 
eager, as it would in any other place, and, of 
course, with any other person; therefore, after 
having kept him in suspense for about — an h our, 
I yielded. But you can't guess his name, can you ?" 

I immediately think of Mr. Thorpe, but rather 
than mention him give up in the start. 

" 'Tis well," she continues, " for you don't know 
him ; but his name is Hugh Livingston. Isn't it 
pretty? And we are so much in love; but I 
won't say any more until you see him. Now, 
dear, tell me all about yourself,** 

That, methought, was a nice preface to provoke 
a girl to talk. By contrast it seemed that nothing 
had happened, not only during the summer, but 
in all my life, consequently I say, — 
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" I have been so quiet I have positively nothing 
to tell." 

" Of course that means you won't," she rejoins. 
" Never mind, TU hear all about you in time, but 
IVe something else to talk of now. I want you 
to pay me a little visit, and I won't take a regret." 

" You are awfully kind,*' I exclaim, " but indeed 
I can't." 

"Can't, did you say? Well, I'd like to know 
why." 

" Simply because we are very poor now, and I 
can't leave home." 

"But" — contradicting me — "that is the very 
reason you can. High-life poor don't mean any- 
thing. Men fail, lose next to their last cent, yet 
always live the same, dine as well, dress as well ; 
so, therefore, that's no excuse. Moreover, next 
week is going to be very gay. My engagement 
is to be announced, and several little dinners are 
to be given me, and I can give you no end of a 
good time." 

Helen, who had remained perfectly quiet during 
all this, now took it upon herself to come to the 
front, and assured Jane there was no reason why 
I should not go, and the result was that two to 
one being unfair the majority won,/ and it was 
decided I should go in a day or so. [^With some- 
thing to look forward to I felt beEler fortified 
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to hear any other news) and together we talked of 
everything, even to the^dresses I should be able to 
turn to account, and, although I am not much given 
to discussing clothes, there are periods in a girl's 
life when she cannot afford to be superior to the 
details of her wardrobe. However, as we had not 
always been poor, we had many handsome " back- 
numbers" that would stand me in friendly need 
now. 

Finally all was settled. Mother endorsed Helen 
and seemed delighted to have me go, and I prom- 
ised to come on the following Monday. 

It just so happened that this was the day I ex- 
pected Mr. Johnson, and therefore, after Jane left, 
I hastened to make myself presentable, wonder- 
ing at the same time if he had heard of our losses, 
and if so, whether it would make him act differ- 
ently towards me. 
/JMen at times are so much influenced by money, 
y^Ty rather, by a certain prestige wealth gives. It 
"Certainly makes very little difference in /«;/ feelings, 
VwSna it may be the same with him. 'Tis almost 
ro/v time for him to come, but I think I shall have a 
^ moment to describe him to you, for you must be 
anxious to know what he looks like. Imagine a 
man of medium height, with a well-knit, powerful 
physique, a face with clean-cut features, dark hair, 
smoothly shaven, not even a moustache. This is 
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rather trying and makes a man look boyish, still 
the mighty expression of his deep gray eyes and 
a certain man-of-the-world manner carry off his 
thirty years most imposingly. With this picture 
in my mind I descended to the parlor, there to 
await his arrival. 

Drifting ever, I soon found myself at the piano. 
I played over several chords most listlessly, and 
then began to sing, and from humming almost to 
myself the sound became more definite, until finally 
words shaped themselves and ran thus : 

** If I could have my dearest wish fulfilledi 
And choose from all earth's treasures, too, 
Or ask from heaven whatsoe'er I willed, 
I'd ask for you." 

" Are you in earnest ?" I heard at my side, and, 
turning, I saw Mr. Johnson. 

" You are always taking me unawares," I stam- 
mer, " though I have been expecting you." 

"Then I may hope you had me in your mind 
when you chose that song ?" he asks, his eyes 
looking almost wistfully in mine. The glance, 
not the words, quite upset me, but little he guesses 
it, for I say, — 

" 'Tis a pity it is not leap-year. I should have 
found this such a pretty way of proposing." 

"fWhy not make it leap-year," he exclaims, " if 
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only to give me the chance to leap at your pro- 
posal?" ) '^rri^ 

I r^lly can't afford to jest on so sacred a sub- 
ject,"^ rejoin, "and until I am in earnest would 
prefer to talk of lighter matters." 

" All right, Miss Beatrice, but 'twill be my turn 
next In the mean time won't you accept these 
buds, brought to you at the risk of catching my 
death of cold?" And when he explained, I found 
that the poor fellow, not wishing to carry them out 
openly, had put them in his hat and carried them 
out on his head. The description made me laugh, 
for he worked it up quite humorously, breaking 
the narrative with an occasional sneeze. I dearly 
love flowers, and thanked him accordingly. 

After pinning some at my waist and putting the 
others in water, we each took a comfortable chair 
and seated ourselves before the fire, as the after- 
noons were getting quite chilly. 

" By the way," I remark, " this has been a very 
happy day. My old friend Miss Howell spent the 
morning with me. Do you know her ?" 

" Miss Jane Howell ?" he asks. " Why, of course, 
and I hope to know her better when — well, a friend 
of mine is much in love with her." 

" Then you know all ?" 
VThat depends upon the all.' 

**^f course you do know they are engaged. 
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No? Then please don't mention it. I thought 
that was what you meant when you said you 
hoped to know her better." 

" This is news T' he exclaims. " But what is 
Travers engaging himself on ?" 

My turn for surprise. 

" Mr. Travers ?" 

" Yes ; Travers I introduced to you has been in 
love with her for some time. Who, then, do you 
mean?** I hesitated whether to tell any more, 
but deeming it unfriendly to let him think that 
even for a mbment she could consider Travers, I 
explain it was Mr. Hugh Livingston. " Well," 
he laughingly remarks, "*tis just the differ- 
ence in the friend, for I know Livingston inti- 
mately." 

" I believe you know every one intimately." 

"I certainly do know a good many," he ac- 
knowledges, ("but the one whose friendship I most 
crave keeps me very distant.'/ 

Not wishing to grasp his meaning, I turn it off 
by^aying,— 

y^It must be some fellow who has great respect 
for your muscle." j ^v/ f --' 

He glances at nie and I glapce at him, and then 
we both laugh, he repeating, ^'^There are none so 
blind as those that will not see." We then discussed 
Messrs. Travers and Livingston, their peculiarities 
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and eccentricities, and apropos of Livingston he 
asks if Miss Howell is much in love. 

"So much so," I exclaim, "that in listening to 
her; she makes one feel lonely and thoroughly un- 
claiiired.") Fearing his reply, I laughingly remark, 
" There's a chance to rise to the occasion ;" but he 
merely answers, — ^ 

(" Fain would I climb but that I fear to fall," ) 
and happily I had not read " Kenilworth" for noth- 
ing, so respond, — \ 
\^ thy brain fail thee, do not climb at all." J 
Men evidently do not like what we are pleased 
to term our flippant moods, and therefore he turns 
the conversation with, — 
" Miss Beatrice, are you never serious ?" 
y* If you continue to look at me like that, I shall 
nevfer be gay again." "\ 

With this we laughed again, and I then told him 
of my intended visit to town, and of my prospects 
for a good time. He promised to contribute all 
in his power to my pleasure, and thus time flew 
till he left. Evidently he does not know of the 
change in our worldly affairs, else,\knowing, does 
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CHAPTER VI. 

There is nothing more delightful than starting 
on a little trip under bright and happy auspices. 
From the day I decided to visit Jane we all set to 
work to make the most of our belongings, and the 
result was I left home Monday morning with a re- 
markably pretty and becoming wardrobe, and the 
last impression I took with me was the family group 
standing on the porch wishing me godspeed and 
loving adieux. 

Now, you might imagine I was going some dis- 
tance; not at all, — we simply lived about ten miles 
from the city ; but this was my first visit entirely 
alone, and the family, not knowing of a certain 
latent independence, probably thought I needed 
some encouragement. How little they knew what 
pleasure I anticipated in my visit, nor how happy 
my thoughts were as I watched the flying landscape 
that brought me nearer my destination ! So inter- 
ested must I have been that, before I realized it, I 
found myself hustling with the crowd, and saw 
peeping through the bars — made more to teach 
patience than to facilitate matters — the radiant, ex- 
pectant face of Jane. I must have been high in 
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her estimation that day, for she looked so beauti- 
fully over my head that I managed to slip my arm 
through hers ere she was aware of my presence. 
Woman-like, although she expected me at that 
hour, and saw the train arrive, her first w'ords were, 
" Why, where did you come from ?" giving my 
hand a hearty shake, for you must know we are too 
refined to kiss. Assuring her there was nothing 
miraculous in my mode of travelling, we joined 
the dispersing crowd, and were soon wending our 
way towards what was to be my home for the next 
week or so» 

Meeting Jane on her own ground, and feeling 
sure she could do nothing without me, — excepting 
always the fond necessities of the engaged period, — 
I was quite as enthusiastic as any one could have 
wished, and, after the inevitable effervescence of 
meeting me had partially subsided, I began to un- 
derstand a few of the pleasures in store for me. 

I should dearly love to comprehend some of the 
peculiarities of a girFs composition. Par exemple, 
why does a girl imagine that unless there is great 
demonstration at the depot the expected guest will 
not think herself welcome ? Watch and wait — or 
rather wait and watch — at any large thoroughfare, 
and you will be surprised to see the number of 
women bent on kissing each other. Some because 
they are coming, some because they are going ; the 
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latter so flustered that when the explosion takes 
place their lips are nowhere near, and perchance 
one may be saying good-by just at the critical mo- 
ment *Tis very amusing ! Now, men will meet 
and men will part, — friends such as women cannot 
understand, — and beyond a fervent pressure of the 
hand and a " Take care of yourself, old man," no 
" eye-witness" (that curse in moments of emotion) 
could tell the depth of feeling hidden beneath. 

But what a digression ! However, I was saying 
that after having received a cordial welcome, not 
only from Jane, but her entire family, we went to 
our rooms, and I was given a very cosey little 
apartment next to Jane. Of course I wasn't a bit 
tired, but my visit was considered such an event 
that I was forced to rest ; but the rest was most 
delightful, as it gave us an opportunity to discuss 
our engagements. 

" In the first place," began Jane, — and Jane in- 
variably began everything with this remark, — ^** I 
hope you have brought some party dresses ?" 

"Why, of course!" as though I had been brought 
up on party dresses. 

"Because to-night we are going to a german. 
I thought you'd rather meet every one in evening 
dress, for you look so much prettier then; and 
if you're a success, as of course you will be, your 
good time is immediately assured." 
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During this recital I must confess my feelings 
were most kaleidoscopical, so rapid were the 
changes between pleasure, timidity, and positive 
fear, but I knew it would never do to show the 
white feather, consequently my interruptions were 
merely a number of ohs and ahs that might ex- 
press anything but what I meant. 

I should like it to be fully understood that were 
I not obliged to undergo a series of debuts I 
should not feel thus every time. However, ap- 
pearing once during the summer and once in 
the winter is hardly conducive to giving a girl 
assurance. As a kind of feeler, I mildly ask 
whether there is a likelihood of my having a 
partner. 

" Why, of course, dear ; I wouldn't take you to 
a german without one. You are to dance with 
Mr. Smith." 

I think to myself, " I am nothing if not exclu- 
sive," but I say, — 

'* Mr. Smith ? Methinks IVe heard that name 
before. Does he dance as a Smith should ?" 

" All our men dance well. We take great pride 
in the fact that their feet are lighter than their 
heads." 

With this attempt at wit she of course smiled, 
and I, not wishing to be outdone, laughed out- 
right. In fact, we were both so happy, and life 
Q d s 
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was SO bright, it would indeed have been a sorry 
joke we should not have applauded. 

Later in the day I hazard another venture in 
the shape of, — 

" By the way, Jane," — and I, in my turn, feel all 
right if I can begin a sentence like this, — " will 
there be any one at the german this evening that 
I've ever seen before ?*' 

" I hardly know," she answers ; " but you will be 
apt to meet first and foremost Hugh Livingston. 
Apropos, haven't I been good not to talk of him 
continually? Then some men called in turn 
Smith, Brown, Johnson, Thorpe " 

(Be still, my heart ! We must dissemble.) 

" Thorpe, did you say ? Is that the one you 
wrote me about, — the one you thought in love 
with Miss Bransford ?" 

How's that for diplomacy ? 

•' The same," she explains ; " but I don't think 
he is in love with her. There's something queer 
in that affair. I'm sure she's in love with him, 
but his manner is at times so odd that often I 
doubt if he is in love at all. You'll meet her to- 
night and see them together, so you can judge for 
yourself." 

Here's food for thought, and I'm glad I know 
in advance, for I hate surprises. 

I'll skip now till the witching hour of nine, that 
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found us in the parlor undergoing a kind of full- 
dress inspection. I hope you don't care what 
Jane wore, for I don't feel equal to describing two 
dresses, so you must be satisfied with the fact that 
I appeared in the regulation debutante dress of 
white tulle, low-necked and short sleeves, tan- 
color gloves to my elbow, and carried a large 
bunch' of Mermet roses. I did not wear the 
" simple rose in my hair," — only girls in pastoral 
poems do that sort of thing, — yet, even without 
it, I think I did my family credit. It is a great 
responsibility to represent the entire family, and, 
as I stepped into the carriage, I wished sincerely 
that the evening was over, and that I was coming 
home conscious of not having disgraced the lofty 
name of Hamilton. That was my last thought 
until I found myself fighting my way (that don't 
sound pretty, but 'twas the truth) through crowds 
of gayly-dressed women till we captured a maid, 
whose kindly aid we solicited. While bent on 
arranging a refractory lock of hair, Jane left me 
for a moment, returning hand in hand with a frail, 
delicate-looking girl, that she introduced as Miss 
Bransford. 

With this name I felt myself flush, but got off 
the thread-bare remark of having heard Jane 
speak of her so often, felt as though I knew her. 
This she assured me was mutual, but during the 
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dialogue she seemed to be eying me furtively, 
apparently taking in my every detail as though 
gauging my powers. Happily, youth is so kind 
I feared no truant bones nor lines in my face that 
treacherous side-lights might be exposing, and, 
unconscfous of what was coursing through her 
mind, I met her unflinchingly, merely saying, — 

"What is it, Miss Braasford? Do I remind 
you of any one ?** 

"Very much ; but I must be mistaken." 

I had no time to follow up this remark, for the 
tide of women surged once more, and, en masse 
as 'twere, we moved towards the door, there to be 
claimed by our respective partners. It was a 
curious expression I recognized on the faces of 
Messrs. Livingston and Smith. On the face of the 
latter, especially, was depicted the expression a 
man might wear at a roulette-table when watching 
what chance had for him. When, however, he 
was introduced the change on his face left me, at 
all events, nothing to complain of. Mr. Living- 
ston at first appearance seemed a member of the 
large chorus of life, — a man one simply bowed to, 
and, having bowed, forgot. 

Our seats were together, and, after having put 
our mark, in the shape of linking the chairs 
with his handkerchief, we started to patrol the 
room, or, as he kindly suggested, " to show me 
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off." Ere we had proceeded very far a couple of 
men whom I had met at my other debut ]o\nQd us, 
expressing pleasure in seeing me again. I remem- 
bered once hearing that everything depended on 
the start, and that if a girl could manage to keep 
several men with her, at least till people asked, 
" Who is that girl ?'* her success was guaranteed. 
With this thought uppermost in my mind, I dwelt 
at length upon my joy in getting to town, upon 
the beauty of the decorations ; and ere I had a 
chance of becoming exhausted Mr. Johnson es- 
pied me and joined us. His manner was so cordial 
I feared the other men, deeming themselves de trop^ 
might leave, so I therefore remark, — 

"You must know that Mr. Johnson left me in 
the character of a rural country girl, and he is evi- 
dently surprised at this transition." 

At that moment the music began, and in chorus 
they asked where our seats were, and we eagerly 
sought them. 

With the first note of the orchestra began one 
of the red-letter nights of my life, and in propor- 
tion to the beauty and magnetism of the music 
that pealed forth did my soul respond in harmony 
to every note. Nevertheless there is something 
inexpressibly sad in some of the minor strains of 
waltz music, and, though one moment buoyant 
and intoxicated with the gay scenq of a ball-room, 
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the next may find you sad and craving you know 
not what. But, to return, I must praise Jane as a 
model hostess. Every man that came near her 
was introduced to me, and the result was I was 
ever dancing. 

During one of the entr'actes, or rather pauses, 
I saw Mr. Thorpe coming towards me, and I 
blushed to acknowledge even to myself how boldly 
he stood out from all the other men. No matter 
what my thoughts, he said, with a gentle pressure 
of my hand,— 

" So glad to have found you at last." 

" Better that," I return, " than to tell me I was 
so surrounded you could not get near me." 

He appreciated this and laughed, for we had ex- 
changed glances many times during the different 
figures. Talking thus, a man sauntered up and 
introduced Mr. Travers. Turning, I recognized the 
^inimated creature Mr. Johnson had brought to 
call, so I say, — 

" Mr. Travers, you needn't ask to meet me every 
time you see me. One introduction will warrant 
your joining when you feel so inclined." 

" Beg pardon. Miss Hamilton," he stammers. 
" Fact is, I did not recognize you, Tm so color- 
blind." 

With this the men shouted, and I, assuring him 
J cam.e under the head of white, availed myself of 
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Mr. Thorpe's demand for a little stroll, and — 
strolled. Strolling in a ball-room I found meant 
finding a sequestered nook, and sitting down. We 
spoke of everything strictly general, Bar Harbor, 
number of debutantes, et cjetera ; but in every word 
seemed a depth of meaning, and every glance 
spoke a volume ; and when he said, " Please fix a 
time for me to call," it sounded like, " When may I 
speak to your father ?" Yet not a word was spoken 
that to profane ears would not have sounded com- 
monplace, and when we finally danced back to our 
places it seemed that in the crowd we were alone. 
Shortly after this we started to go, and when I 
reached the carriage I remembered ray last thought 
on leaving it was a wish that the evening was over, 
and now my desire was that we could have it all 
again. Alas for the contrariness of human nature ! 



CHAPTER VII. 

The day after the german even was invested 
with a certain charm, for after rising late, com- 
pletely refreshed, we had little more than time to 
keep an engagement at a small luncheon. Our 
hostess, a young married woman, was most gra- 
cious, and most happy in the seating of her guests, 
for I found myself placed between a gay debutante 
on one side and Miss Bransford on the other and 
I determined to be particularly civil to the latter, 
for I cannot resist the charm of a rival. 

The appointments and details of the luncheon 
were exquisite, and they engrossed us during the 
first two or three courses, then Miss Bransford, 
turning to me, said, — 

" I've been trying to make up my mind who it is 
you remind me of or where I could have seen you." 

" Sorry I can't help you out," I return, " but I'm 
sure we have never met before." 

" Then it must be that having heard so much 
of you your face seemed familiar." 

" Jane must have a happy faculty of describing 
her friends." 
56 
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"She IS not altogether responsible, for I have 
heard Mr. Thorpe speak of you." 

" Indeed ? I know him very slightly." 

" So he told me," she continues ; " but he en^ 
larged considerably on the fact of Mr. Johnson 
being so efiris, and it is more remarkable for the 
reason that he usually fights shy of girls. How- 
ever, he is a charming fellow and a great catch, for 
he will be very rich some day." 

All this was uttered most disjointedly, so ap- 
parently absorbed was she in a tiny pate^ but, all 
the same, I felt she was weighing the effect of her 
words. Happily, she gained but little insight into 
my feelings, for I answered promptly, — 

" I was not aware of his being such a catch, but 
he certainly is charming." 

We then talked generally for a while, when 
once again she seemed lost in the Roman punch, 
and I felt she was mustering her forces, so I 
quietly waited till she said, — 

" What did you think of the german last night?" 

" I can't remember that I ever enjoyed anything 
more," I answer. 

" I think I saw Mr. Thorpe talking to you ?" 

" For a moment towards the latter part of the 
evening." 

" Yes, I remember he made several attempts to 
get to you, but, as we hadn't seen each other for 
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and though in the latter case Miss Bransford 
hovered ever near, I managed to hear one or two 
palatable things that 'twas just as well Miss Brans- 
ford did not hear. I would give considerable to 
know the footing of their intimacy. That there is 
some tie there can be no doubt, but I do not think 
it can be the tie of love, else if it were I certainly 
could not attract him, as it is evident I do. Miss 
Bransford, too, seems anxious to know the footing 
we are on, for she watches us as a cat does a 
mouse, and in the same manner do I think she 
would pounce upon us did she discover anything 
to arouse her suspicions. 

Thus time flew till the evening of Mr. Johnson's 
dinner arrived, and I was anxious for many reasons 
to look my best; in fact, I dared not look otherwise. 
There would be women there I must rival, if not 
eclipse, and men I felt sure who would notice 
me. 

With these incentives I donned my most be- 
coming gown, — a pale blue China silk, cut square 
in the neck, trimmed with Valenciennes lace, and 
a few buds to relieve my azure appearance. Thus 
equipped, I started for the fray. 'Tis hard to so 
speak of Mr. Johnson's dinner, but 'twas not the 
dinner I cared for, but the little comedy that would 
there be enacted. 

What can be more charming than a small dinner 
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given in the bachelor quarters of some fond ad- 
mirer ? 

There is there an atmosphere you find nowhere 
else, — a mystery that is unexplicable. Even a cigar- 
stump on the edge of the mantel-piece has a history, 
and conjures up the picture of an idle hour spent in 
revery, and, like most reveries, passing off in smoke. 

Jane and I were the last to arrive, and, when we 
emerged from our various wraps and entered the 
parlor, we found all the guests assembled, and a 
pretty scene greeted our eyes. 

The room, half parlor, half library, and wholly 
characteristic of a man's room, I think I must de- 
scribe. Picture in your mind's eye a low-ceilinged 
square room, large corner fireplace, with blazing 
logs affording both color and warmth, and above 
the mantel a noble deer's head ; bookcases built 
in the wall, while over them hung proof engravings 
of prize dogs and horses ; comfortable-looking 
divans and chairs, and the floor literally strewn 
with fur rugs ; and last, but not least, a small up- 
right piano. Having this, fill it with three or four 
fair women and several brave men, and I don't 
know what else you could want, or, in fact, what 
else you could get. 

As we entered Mr. Johnson came eagerly for- 
ward, and a certain pride was conspicuous as he 

bade us welcome, and Jane insists there was mean- 
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ing in his glance, as for the moment it rested on 
me. The chaperon, a charming little black-eyed 
woman, was next introduced, and we then filed out 
to dinner. We were there placed as I should have 
wished, — the chaperon at one end of the table, 
Mr. Johnson at the other, I on his right, with 
Miss Bransford and Mr. Thorpe opposite. 

After that ominous silence that invariably fol- 
lows when first seated, the conversation was chiefly 
between the different couples. With Mr. Thorpe 
opposite I was prepared to be particularly lovely 
to Mr. Johnson, and, truth to tell, it was no very 
difficult matter, for, Mr. Thorpe out of the question, 
I should have found him delightful, as he was a 
man who had travelled considerably, and invari- 
ably had a story just one degree better than yours, 
— this, with a certain versatility of wit, made him 
a very charming dinner-companion. 

On the other hand, there was Mr. Thorpe op- 
posite, probably saying any amount of sweet noth- 
ings to Miss Bransford. Nevertheless, I appeared 
completely absorbed in Mr. Johnson's remarks, yet 
watched the expressions on the faces opposite, — 
hers, nervous and excitable, his, perfectly placid 
and unconcerned, save when I caught his eye, as 
frequently happened, when there would be a mo- 
mentary sparkle, followed by the same marked 
indifference. 
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" You know," I whisper to Mr. Johnson, " that 
couple opposite interest me very much. There 
can be no doubt they are engaged ?" This most 
cautiously, feeling my ground. 

" I can hardly tell," he answers ; " used to think 
so, but it has been going on so long I have lost 
interest, as you will, too, ere you understand it. 
For my part," looking earnestly at me, " were I in 
love with a girl, she'd either take me when I asked 
her or she*d let me go, but I wouldn't be up on 
approbation for an indefinite period." And his 
manner being so earnest Jane managed to ask what 
on earth we were discussing, and, fearing to allow 
Mr. Johnson to answer, I begin, — 

** I don't wonder you ask, and I know you won't 
believe me when I tell you we were talking love." 

This was greeted with a general laugh, and, 
seeing my mistake, I hasten to say, — 

" I don't mean he was making love to me^ but 
that we were discussing the length of time a man 
should give a girl to make up her mind to marry 
him." 

Not a word from any one, and in despair I beg, — 

" Please, some one, say something, if only for the 
sake of argument." 

Thus challenged, Mr. Thorpe vouchsafed that a 
man was rash to propose unless he was pretty sure 
of his girl, and in that case he would not have 
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long to wait. More for the sake of argument, and 
because I had brought the conversation on myself, 
I say,— 

" I dp not agree with you. A girl, as a rule, is 
too proud to let a man know unasked that she 
cares for him. Moreover, it is dangerous knowl- 
edge for a man to possess, for in the uncertainty 
lies the charm." 

With this I thought I saw the color rush to Miss 
Bransford's face, and in a rather sarcastic tone she 
remarks, — 

"Miss Hamilton, to look at you one could 
hardly credit you with such knowledge of the 
world." 

Brought to bay, I answer, — 

" Don't misunderstand me ; 'tis not personal ex- 
perience, merely what I have noticed." 

With that the matter for the time being dropped, 
and we all returned to the subjects under discussion 
when the interruption took place, and shortly after- 
wards we girls adjourned to the parlor. Women 
never could have made this custom, for certainly it 
is a dreary period until the men join us. When, 
however, they did return, it just so happened that 
I found myself en tete-a-tete with Mr. Thorpe. 

Fortunately, his back was turned to Miss Brans- 
ford ; she, therefore, could not see the brilliancy 
of his countenance now, animated with — well, I 
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have yet to learn what animated it. However, he 
launched off with, — 

** What prompted that little speech at dinner ?" 

" Entirely the inspiration of the moment, and 
the fact, too, that I meant what I said." 

•' Do you mean to say that you wouldn't let a 
man know you cared for him ?" 

" Certainly not, if I could help it," I respond ; 
" nor would I take him immediately, either, for fear 
of appearing too eager." 

" Tm glad to know this, for when you say me 
nay I shall know it goes for naught. " 

** And when you say me yea I shall know you 
are thinking of going to Utah." 

" And pray," with considerable animation, " may 
I ask why ?" 

** Because here one wife is the limit a man may 
have." 

With this his face darkens perceptibly, but only 
for a moment, when he says in his^usual manner, — 

** Well, as yet I can stay in this part of the 
world, and while here I hope I may be allowed 
to see something of you." 

"At present it certainly rests with you, yet I 

fear that when I return to the country I shall bid 

adieu to my friends of the moment till chance 

throws us together again." 

" What a little sceptic you are !" he exclaims. 

6* 
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" Not at all," I return ; " I simply recognize the 
fact that we are creatures of circumstance, and 
when our place is vacated it is so quickly filled that 
there is little chance for regret." 

" I feel," he asserts, ** that it is my positive duty 
to disabuse your mind of some of its ideas, and, 
having this mission on hand, you may expect to 
see a good deal of me, and, for the first lesson, may 
I call Saturday evening ?" 

Assuring him I should be glad to see him, I 
made a move towards Jane, and that started the 
others, and we took our departure, thanking Mr. 
Johnson for a really charming evening. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

We were awakened the next morning by the 
pattering of rain and hail on the window-pane, 
and gazing out, found that an old-fashioned storm 
was raging furiously, literally washing creatures 
from the face of the earth, as not a soul was to 
be seen on the deserted streets. The sight quite 
struck a chill to the heart, reminding us at the 
same time that we were unquestionably housed 
for the day. I must confess, however, that occa- 
sionally I rather like such a storm, as it affords 
such a delightful opportunity to catch up, and 
together Jane and I planned what to me would 
certainly be a pleasant day. 

Consequently, my correspondence being much 
in arrears, and my poor diary, — well, we haven't 
even had a bowing acquaintance lately, — I deter- 
mined first to come to some understanding with 
my pen. 

In a short time my diary and I were square, 

and I had written a long letter home telling them 

to expect me Monday, and having done so, I 

thought most tenderly of the welcome I should 

receive, and the pleasure I should take in relating 
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all my experiences. This finished, Jane and I took 

to our fancy work, and for a while plied our needles 

vigorously. 

In time, silence becoming oppressive, Jane 
remarks, — 

** Beatrice, you don't seem very much interested 
in my engagement, for you haven't once asked 
when I was to be married, and with others 'tis 
invariably the first question." 

I apologized most humbly, and, a " hint to the 
wise" being sufficient, I besieged her with innu- 
merable questions, and learned that she intended to 
be married early in the spring, and wanted me to 
be one of her bridesmaids. To this I answered 
that if she would choose something cheap for the 
dresses I should be most happy, and went on to 
ask who the others would be. 

After naming four of her intimate friends, she 
wound up with Miss Bransford, and, as a kind of 
happy thought, says, " I suppose, as you know 
her, you would rather walk with her ?" 

This conjured up a new vein of thought, and I 
wondered if we should always be obliged to go 
abreast. Were it a race I should not mind so 
much, for one would have to come out ahead, and 
in the future the defeated would take a back seat, 
but my innings one moment and hers the next is 
really very wearing. However, in time one or the 
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other will have to be bowled out, and with pleasure 
will I hail the event, but until it happens we shall 
have to be contented in masquerading as friends. 
This, however, I only t/iznk, so I say, — 

'* Just as you choose ; 'tis your funeral, not 
mine; and, somehow or other, weddings always 
seem like the slaughter of the Innocents." 

She casts one glance upon me, meant to be 
withering, and returns, — 

"You won*t think so should your time ever 
come !" 

" Heavens !" I exclaim, " give me a chance ! Tis 
only six months since I left school, and, although 
I am fond of tea, and own a kitten that must in 
time be a cat, I have not given up a// hopes. How- 
ever, when my time does come, you shall call the 
wedding what you choose if you'll only make up 



now." 
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Beatrice," she returns, " there's no resisting you 
when you try to look contrite, therefore this once 
ril forgive you, but be careful what you say in the 
future, for, as I have never been married before, I 
feel sensitive about it." 

With this we laughed and peace was restored, 
although at this moment a loud knock was heard; 
and in answer to our " come in" the maid appeared 
with a wet-looking note that she handed to me, 
and, breaking the seal, I read aloud : 
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"My dear Miss Hamilton, — 

" As the day is so dreary, and you can't go out, 
is it hoping too much that I may be allowed to 
spend the afternoon with you ? Should I not hear 
to the contrary you may expect me about four. 
" Very sincerely yours, 

" Charles Henry Johnson. 

* Friday morning.'* 

Turning to the maid, I said, " No answer," and 
without the least shadow of impertinence^ she re- 
turned, '* Please sign/' This dialogue is equal to 
those overheard on a telephone. Alone once 
more, I exclaim, " Well, Jane, who knows but this 
note may be the herald of greater things to 
come ?" 

" Very likely." And repeating almost to herself, 
" We do meet our fate when we least expect it," she 
resumes aloud, "Well, it's just this, Trix: if he 
should be your fate you will never hear your 
wedding spoken of as the slaughter of the Inno- 
cents, but the slaughter of innocence, for what he 
don't know isn't worth knowing." 

** Now, Jane, I consider we are square. If any- 
thing, you're one ahead ; but, as I am not sen- 
sitive about my wedding, I hope you'll be merci- 
ful when I acknowledge I am sensitive about the 



man." 
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Here the conversation ended, Mr. Johnson h'ttle 
dreaming what wit and irony his poor little inno- 
cent note excited. 

^^ ^^ *^ *^ ^F ^r 

As this was my first afternoon call I was very 
glad of an occasion to wear a very fetching new 
tea-gown, that I was convinced fitted me better 
and was more becoming than anything I owned ; 
accordingly I donned it, and, as usual, was ready 
ahead of time. This is one thing I must over- 
come, for eagerness is most unfashionable; how- 
ever, I waited till he had been in the parlor a little 
while ere I descended. 

Now there are ways and ways of shaking hands, 
and his was different from anything that as yet I 
had ever come across. Par exetnple : you offer 
your hand ; he takes it, and instead of treating it 
just as an ordinary hand, he draws it impressively 
towards him, looks earnestly in your eyes for a 
moment, and finally says, " How are you ?** 

Now this pantomime is impressive but confusing, 
and, as we had not rehearsed it, I forgot the pretty 
speech I thought of coming down-stairs, and with 
a certain degree of unlooked-for violence withdraw 
my hand and say, " You certainly are courageous 
to venture forth such a day as this. " 

** Not when you consider that Leander swam the 
Hellespont." 
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" Yes, but he had a Hero awaiting him." 

" The depth of meaning in that speech ! Since 
you refuse to act the part of Hero," he exclaims, 
" I shall be Hero too, and gladly brave all the ele- 
ments for a few words with you, the only differ- 
ence being that, unlike Leander, I shall never keep 
you waiting." 

(He evidently did not know that even to-day I 
was ready much too soon.) 

" And I, in my turn, will be Hero enough to 
promise to welcome you for your trouble." 

" If you will do as much for my trouble, what 
will you do for my pleasure ?" 

" Is it a riddle ?" I ask, fearing an unexpected 
plunge in deep water. 

'* Well, the entire thing to me is a riddle, and 
time alone will give the answer." 

" But don't take it so much to heart," I ex- 
claim. " You may get off easier than you think." 
This with a coquettish laugh. 

" 'Tis not the getting off," he explains, " but the 
getting on that Tm anxious about." 

" Speaking thus reminds me that Monday I 
shall be moving off, and I hope you will be sorry 
to see me go ?" 

« Sorry " he begins, when, interrupting him, 

I add,— 

" You need not distress yourself, for Jane says I 
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have been such a good girl that she will let me 
come again some time." 

" Am I to wait till then ere I see you ?" 

" Not necessarily, — unless you should happen 
to forget where I live ; but, somehow or other, our 
conversation has taken an odd turn, for we ought 
to save all this for the last interview." 

With this, happily, the conversation changed, 
and, much as appearances were against him, he 
really became quite humorous, entertaining me 
with some of his experiences abroad, with anec- 
dotes of his friends, etc. He even went back to 
the dark ages, and spoke of his youth, dwelling 
with much tenderness on some of the recollections 
of his home, and from that he says, — 

** You can't imagine what it is to a man to knock 
around the world alone for so many years." 

Feeling sure I cannot I offer no remark, and he 
continues, — 

" At times, when I look back upon the home I 
once had and recall the tenderness lavished upon 
me, and contrast it with my present life, there 
comes over me a feeling of unrest that only travel 
seems to dispel." 

Methinks if he continues in this strain much 

longer I shall either weep or beg him to come 

live with us, and either being disastrous, I say, — 

*' It seems odd to hear a man talk thus when he 
j> 7 
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is SO able to carve a home for himself." This is a 
leader, and I shouldn't like Jane to overhear it 
after our conversation, but I soften it with, " I 
mean by that a man's career is so full. All the 
avenues of life are open to him where women 
can't even pay toll, and were I a man I think I 
should find plenty to do. Td like to know what 
you would do if you were a girl ?" 

" Would you really like to know ?" he asks. 

" I should, indeed ! I may get some points." 

" Well, then, I should find some nice fellow who 

was tired of going it alone, and having found him, 

I should let him lavish a wealth of love on me, 

and together forget we ever knew any other exist- 



ence." 



" But all this is just — supposing ?" 

*** As a girl, yes; but as a man I have found the 
girl ; but she is such a light-hearted child that I 
am in doubt whether to tell her of the greatness of 
my love. " 

" Then," I suggest, " don't you think you should 
give her the benefit of the doubt ?" 

The moment I said it I was quite frightened, for 
the color rushed to his face and his eyes grew dark 
as night, and I feared I had brought on me what 
then seemed too late to avert. If I withdrew my 
remark I gave myself away completely, yet by 
leaving it I almost challenged him to speak. While 
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he seemed reviewing in his mind his best mode of 
attack, deliverance came, and came — in the form of 
tea ! Yes, the maid brought in the afternoon tea, 
— and wealc tea, too ! Yet it was strong enough to 
save us both. Him ? — because the longer he post- 
pones his little speech the better are his chances. 
Myself? — because I should have been obliged to 
acknowledge that it was simply pour passer le 
temps. 

Kind reader, be lenient with me ! Remember I 
am but a girl, and being a girl cannot resist what 
opportunity offers. 

Happily, the thread of the conversation once 
broken it was not resumed, and I learned a lesson 
we all learn sooner or later, and that is, not to 
play with fire. 



\ 



CHAPTER IX. 

Having had time to recall yesterday's conversa- 
tion, and looking at it in the practical glare of noon- 
day, I arrive at one conclusion, and that is, that I 
shall not see Mr. Johnson again before leaving. 

I am perfectly willing to acknowledge that I was 
much to blame for the turn things took, and per- 
chance if I had it to do again I should act just the 
same ; still, there is no denying that Mr. Johnson 
was too abrupt. 

More than that, I shouldn't wish any man to 
think that I could care for him in so short a 
time. Don't smile, gentle reader, for you must 
grant that circumstances alter the case. Now, 
while quietly ruminating in this strain, I received 
a box of roses, — ^Jacks (at a. dollar a bud), — and 
nestling tenderly in the green smilax I found a card, 
on which was pencilled, " Shall hope for an early 
opportunity to resume our conversation of yester- 
day, brought to such an untimely end by that awk- 
ward Hebe. Yours, C. H. J." 

Now this, to say the least, was unsettling; never- 
theless, I shall adhere to my original determina- 
tion, and, to make it easier, shall not even acknowl- 
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edge the flowers till after I get home ; and with this 
thought quite a load seemed lifted from my mind. 

I was not long allowed to bask in the enjoyment 
that this fact offered me, for Miss Bransford, hear- 
ing I intended leaving on Monday, came to bid me 
good-by. 

She was most cordial : so distressed to see me 
go, hoped I should soon return, etc. Certainly 
there was nothing remarkable in all this, save what 
I cannot explain, and that was the great interest 
she appeared to take in me, watching all my mo- 
tions, hanging on every word, until from extreme 
consciousness I found myself saying the thing I 
did not mean, arid altogether acting in a very kit- 
tenish manner ; consequently it was with a sense 
of positive relief that I bade her good-by. 

With her departure I questioned Jane as to 
whether in her manner she had noticed what struck 
me, and received as answer, — 

" Yes, I think it i§ very evident that she looks 
upon you as a rival, and is therefore on the alert 
either to justify or dispel her impression." 

This view of the case was rather more flattering, 
especially as she seemed to have great respect for 
my powers. 

Hf. Hf. 'if. 4c 4c 4c 

The evening that I had been anticipating with 
such an amount of pleasure proved somewhat of 
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a failure. Scarcely had Mr. Thorpe arrived, and 
certainly ere we had time to finish with eclat the 
preliminaries to our conversation, Mr. Livingston 
was announced. This at first struck me altogether 
comme il faut ; evidently, however, Jane did not 
view it in the same light, for she seemed to regard 
us de trop. 

Will any one kindly tell me why it is that an 
engaged couple is so entirely handicapped by the 
presence of others ? Though you may be sure 
that Mr. Thorpe and I evinced no desire to talk to 
them, they nevertheless seemed restless and fidgety, 
and finally Jane suggested whist. 

Now, whist as a game has for me little fascina- 
tion, but whist with your l/is-d-vis, a man capa- 
ble of holding your interest in earnest as in play. 
is very different, and, therefore, whist we played. 
An expert would have been severely tried in watch- 
ing the game, for, with the cards an accompani- 
ment, we kept up a lively flow of badinage. In this 
way the evening passed, and with another couple 
present did we say good-by. Ever thus, had Mr. 
Thorpe been a man I did not like, circumstances 
would have favored us, and I should have been 
forced into spending the evening en tete-a-tete, but 
being the man I liked, I was in the same proportion 
forced out of it. 

4t ifi ifi 4c • 4c 4c 
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Morning is ever invested with everything truly 
practical, consequently I chose late in the after- 
noon to reach home, and what a welcome I there 
received! So cordial was it that I am convinced 
that it is positively necessary to go away occasion- 
ally merely to keep yourself appreciated. 

Such a happy group that gathered around the 
supper-table, and mother's kind eyes filled with 
tears as she noticed my joy in being home again. 
This seeming out of place on this happy reunion, 
I asked what she was thinking of. 

** Nothing, dear, except that I was afraid that all 
the gayety might make you dissatisfied with your 
quiet, dull life, and I feel so grateful to see you 
return as you left us." 

" My dear mother," I exclaim, " you need never 
be afraid of my finding this life dull, for I wouldn't 
be what is commonly known as a society girl for 
anything in the world! I never knew that life 
could be shallow and dull till I went to the city." 

This more than reassuring her, I enlarged upon 
all that occupied my week's absence, not forget- 
ting the smallest detail, knowing that even trifles 
would have importance in their eyes. 

When, however, we seemed exhausted, and 
there remained nothing to tell, we started to retire ; 
but when Helen and I found ourselves alone our 
tongues seemed once more loosened, and Helen 
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plied me with innumerable questions that would 
have sounded flat in the bosom of the family. 
For instance, " Of all the men you met which do 
you think you like best ?" 

Now Helen, you must know, was simply my 
other self, and I talked to her as openly as I 
should commune with my own conscience; so, 
without mincing matters, I answer, — 

" Well, there is no denying that Charlie Thorpe 
has a fascination for me that no other man ever 
has had." 

" It seems so strange that you should care more 
for him than for Mr. Johnson." 

" Well, don't you see, Mr, Johnson succumbed 
too soon. He has never given me a chance, as 
from the first he has always shown such a weakness 
for me. Whereas Mr. Thorpe always leaves me un- 
satisfied, wondering first how he feels towards me 
and then towards Miss Bransford. Moreover, I 
believe there are periods in one's life that are par- 
ticularly impressionable and retentive, and it must 
have been in such a moment that I met Mr. Thorpo. 
Then so fanciful are we that what we lack in re- 
ality we supply in imagination, so that after he 
went to Bar Harbor I probably idealized him in 
my own mind, and now, because he refuses to let 
me know how the land lies, he engrosses me com- 
pletely. If he would only announce his engage- 
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ment to Miss Bransford I should s^on forget him 
and promptly encourage Mr. Johnson, but for the 
present things must remain in statuo quo. In the 
mean time I have talked so much I am quite hoarse, 
so please skip and give me a chance to rest." And 
with an affectionate kiss (indulged in only on rare 
occasions) we wish each other good-night. 
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After inquiries from the crowd, — that springs 
from nowhere, no matter what the hour, — I learned 
that the fire had started in a house where there was 
sickness, and the night being so cold the nurse was 
obliged to go up-stairs for more covering, taking 
with her a lamp. Returning, however, with the 
quilt in one hand and the light in the other, the 
poor woman tripped, and in an instant the covering 
had caught fire, barely affording her time to escape 
and give the alarm. In shorter time than it takes 
to tell, there was hurrying to and fro, and the sick 
child was carefully carried down-stairs and placed 
some distance from the burning house. 

The next effort was to save the barn, filled to 
overflowing with grain. Without the aid of fire- 
engines it was a difficult matter ; but it seemed ac- 
complished, when a strong wind arose, blowing many 
sparks on the roof, and simultaneously the timber, 
already scorched, caught fire, and the large sheet of 
flame we had seen was the hay burning so rapidly. 

Deprived at once of home and all means of sup- 
ply, the unfortunate couple, but slightly clad, bent 
over their boy, trying to protect him as much as 
possible from the piercing cold. Turning to Jim, 
I exclaim, — 

" It will never do to let these poor creatures 
freeze ! Do you think mother would care if we 
offered them protection ?^' 
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For a moment he hesitates, therefore I con- 
tinue, — 

" ril be responsible ! And now you run back, 
start a fire in the laundry, and be ready to receive 
usr 

Inspired by my energy and excitement the poor 
boy almost flew. 

Then going over to the woman, I say, — 

" If you will follow me we will gladly take care 
of you all till you can make some provision for 
yourselves." 

Touched by my offer she broke down com- 
pletely, and again wept piteously, till her husband 
(a young farmer) interrupts, — 

"There'll be plenty of time for tears, so save 
yourself and help me here." 

Not knowing the size of the sufTering family, it 
was with a feeling of relief and pleasure that I saw 
preparing to follow me the farmer, his wife, and 
this their only child. Between lamentations for 
their loss and fears for their boy, it was a sorry 
party that started for our house. The man carry- 
ing the little invalid, who cried and groaned sadly, 
and the woman sobbing and wringing her hands, 
and I, in despair, trying to comfort all. 

Now the laundry where I intended conveying 
them was a large out-house with only the one room, 
and when the stationary tubs were covered and a 
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fire burned in the stove, it was as nice an abode as 
any poor couple could have wished, and especially 
when, as now, it proved their only abiding-place. 

Jim had proved himself equal to the emergency, 
and already a cheering fire blazed in the stove, and 
by contrast to the cold without the room seemed 
nice and warm. 

Collecting all the ironing-blankets, I made as soft 
a bed as possible on the tubs, and there we laid the 
little fellow burning with fever. 

I then rushed to see mother, knowing I could 
count upon her doing all in her power to relieve 
the suffering of this poor family. 

When I returned to the house the quiet that 
still reigned seemed almost oppressive, so striking 
was it in comparison to the stirring scenes I had 
just left. Listening cautiously at mother's door I 
thought I heard sounds of life, so knocked timidly, 
but feeling encouraged by the " come in," entered 
more boldly. 

There I found father still asleep, so, on tiptoe, I 
glided towards mother, who was taking a farewell 
stretch, and giving her an affectionate kiss, I told 
my story, and wound up exclaiming, — 

"And now they are all in the laundry, but I 

can't do any more without your aid. When you 

see their misery, I know you won't stop till you 

have done all in your power." 

8 
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So in earnest was I that I could scarcely keep 
back the tears that from intense excitement kept 
welling up, and even if mother had not been the 
best woman in the world she would have caught 
the contagion. Being the best, she drew me 
towards her, and, kissing me once more, assured 
me I had done what was right, and that I could 
myself see to their comfort. I needed no second 
permission, but hurried off to see what lay in my 
power. 

It seems remarkable that anything so sad as the 
events narrated could have the power to make me 
feel so buoyantly happy. The happiness conjured 
by gay scenes can never be equal to that inspired 
by doing something good for the benefit of others. 

Treading almost on air, with the assistance of a 
couple of men on the place we took some furni- 
ture from a room now in disuse, and with as little 
excitement as possible gave the laundry a cosey 
look that a few hours before any one would have 
thought impossible, and, that the boy might have 
something pretty to gaze upon, I took over a vase 
of flowers sent me yesterday by my devoted friend, 
Mr. Johnson. 

For some time I was so busily occupied I had 
no opportunity to notice in particular the people 
most interested, but as things assumed some 
shape, I went over to the bed and whispered to 
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the poor mother that if she would go lie down 
I would take her place by the child, her husband 
having already gone to watch his interests in the 
smouldering mass at the foot of the hill. 

Left alone, I sat patiently gazing at my little 
charge, and it must be acknowledged he repaid 
the closest scrutiny, for a rarely lovely-looking boy 
he was as he lay so quiet, his baby head, with 
its golden curls and scarlet cheeks, buried, in the 
pillow. Poor little fellow, he seemed to go straight 
to my heart, and at that moment tossing restlessly, 
he lisped, " Mamma, water ! water !" 

Quietly and tenderly I gave him some, and 
patting him gently, he fell asleep again, and my 
watch I gladly continued, for I knew the longer 
the quiet lasted the better for the child, and the 
better for the excited and tried nerves of the poor 
mother. 






CHAPTER XI. 

Hour after hour glided by, and still no sound 
from either mother or child, and the strain I was 
under in keeping so quiet began to tell on me, for 
my back ached and I grew very restless. Towards 
noon, however, when I despaired of any change, 
the door opened and the farmer, William Lafferty, 
entered. I motioned him to keep quiet, but too late, 
as the turning of the knob had already awakened 
his wife, and, sitting up, she asked for some tidings 
of what was once their home. Speaking softly so 
as not to disturb little Willie, he said, — 

" Alack-a-day ! everything has been destroyed, — 
not even the walls are left." And, dropping his head 
in his hands, he sighs, " I am a ruined man ! and 
I was getting along so well." 

This again calls forth another sob from Mary, 
his wife, and she exclaims, " And all through me I 
all through me !" 

Turning with a frown towards her, he asks how 
she came to fall. 

" Well, d' ye see, I had got the quilt all right, 

when I started to come down-stairs, and one end 

dragging, I stepped on it and slipped, and trying 
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to recover myself I dropped the light, and I can't 
remember any more. If you had only gone when 
I asked you it would never have happened." 

Fearing this might provoke some dispute, I 
asked if he had any insurance on the property, 

" Oh, yes, miss ; but only on the house." 

" That is better than I thought," catching at a 
straw, **and it won't take long to rebuild the 
house, and in the mean time you shall stay here 
till you see your way clear." 

'* Oh, miss, may the Lord reward you for the 
good you have done this day !" 

Disliking any form of thanks, I hastened to 
order some nourishment for the little invalid. 
Reaching the house, I found mother in somewhat 
of an excited frame of mind, as, having had time 
to recall the fact that there was sickness, she, fear- 
ful of contagion, insisted upon my not returning 
to the laundry till after the disease had been pro- 
claimed. To hasten matters I wrapped up warmly 
and started at a brisk gait for the doctor's, about a 
mile distant. With each step I felt new life in my 
veins, and with Dash and Don rushing madly 
hither and thither I found myself getting into 
quite a run, the result being that when I reached 
my destination I was out of breath, so much so 
that I was obliged to wait a moment ere I could 

tell what I came for. 
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The doctor, happily, had just finished his lunch- 
eon, and therefore was most gracious in his 
promise to come immediately. Fearing he might 
overtake me, I started towards home more rapidly 
than ever, when just as I turned a corner I bumped 
into a man coming as swiftly in my direction. 
Great, I befoie remarked, was our velocity, great, 
therefore, the collision, and great the impression 
I made as I fell flat to the ground. Somewhat 
stunned, it was a moment ere I appreciated what 
had happened, and when it began to dawn upon 
me, I saw Mr. Johnson leaning tenderly over me. 

He did not know that I had seen him, therefore, 
in order to collect my thoughts, I still appeared 
unconscious. Kneeling down, he loosened my 
jacket, rubbed my hands vigorously, and in despair 
exclaims, " My little darling ! speak to me ! tell 
me if you are hurt! Open your eyes and look 
forgiveness upon me !" 

Now, I had not counted upon this outburst. 
I merely wished to collect my thoughts, and fear- 
ing to hear more, I put my hands to my head, 
opened my eyes, and made the regulation remark 
of " Where am I ?*' 

A loving look beamed from his eyes at my 
return to consciousness, and he fondly assured me 
I was safe with him. 

" What has happened ? How did I fall ?" 
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" *Twas all my fault," he exclaims. " I bumped 
into you just as we turned this corner. Tell me, 
though, that you are not hurt. I have been so 
anxious." 

"I don't think I am; I am merely stunned," 
with his help attempting to rise. 

The poor dogs, who all this time lay at a re- 
spectful distance dumbly sympathizing with me, 
now jumped and barked so that I was obliged to 
pat and caress them ere I was allowed to continue 
the conversation. When, however, peace was re- 
stored I ask, ** Tell me, please, how you happened 
to be here." And, taking my hand, he placed it on 
his arm, begging me to lean on him. I didn't Hke 
to acknowledge that I was quite as capable of 
walking as he was, so I say, ** 'Tis hardly worth 
while to set the villagers gossiping." We there- 
fore strolled along very slowly, I not wishing to 
recover too soon. 

Again I asked how he happened to be in this 
neighborhood, and he answers in the question, — 

" Didn't you get my note ?" 

This being the first I knew of it, I remembered 
that the events of the morning following in such 
quick succession the mail had been forgotten. 
As the post-office was within a step, I begged him 
to go for the letters. He returned in a moment, 
and among sundry other matters handed me his 
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note, in which he told me to expect him in the 
11.45 train. 

Thus we missed each other, and thus mother 
sent him in my direction, and thus he sent me out 
of my direction. 

Ere this I really felt and knew I must look so 
much better that I hadn't the heart to play 'possum 
any longer, so I launched off in a vivid description 
of the affairs of the morning. I even insisted upon 
his going to the scene of destruction, and the 
ashes still smouldering told the story better than 
all the words at my command. 

^p ^^ "^ "^ "^ ^p 

There is something lovely in the presence of 
the man that loves you, especially when the love 
is new. With Mr. Johnson's arrival I felt fresh life 
in my veins, giving me strength to face anything 
in store for me. His love, though but partially 
avowed, seems so great that I feel instinctively that 
I have some one to lean upon, and come what may — 
smallpox or measles — I'm sure of a protector in 
this man. 

Oh, 'tis lovely to be loved ! and 'tis also lovely to 
love ! — It colors life as nothing else can. But why is 
it so often that the one who loves is not the loved ? 

With these several digressions we found the 
doctor had already arrived, and leaving 'Mr. John- 
son a moment, I rushed to the laundry to be 
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present at the interview. Not so late as I had 
feared, I overtook him as he was entering. Remain- 
ing somewhat in the background, I watched him 
approach the bed, and, laying one hand on the 
child's forehead, he asked several questions, but 
ere he was fully answered I saw the little fellow 
turn once or twice, then, opening wide his large 
blue eyes, he gazed wonderingly first at me and 
then at the doctor, and seeing strangers, he turned 
towards his mother, beginning to cry. As only a 
mother can, she said, so soothingly, — 

"Don't cry, dear; 'tis only the nice doctor 
come to make you well, and a sweet young lady 
who will play with you if you are a good boy. 
Won't you shake hands with the gentleman ?" 

Reassured, he placed his chubby little hand in 
the doctor's, and then followed the inevitable pro- 
truding of the tongue, etc. 

This finished, the doctor and I left the room, 

and I was happy to hear that the little fellow had 

simply a high fever, brought on by indigestion, 

but that he would be well in a few days; and, 

thanking him for so promptly responding to our 

summons, I hastened to rejoin Mr. Johnson. 
% m % Hi Hi Hi 

Johnson, you must know, was a great favorite 
with the family, for Johnson combined a great 
deal to make him attractive. Firsts he was un- 
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questionably a good fellow; secondly, he was 
rich, and that, from the family's stand-point, was 
apt to command respect if nothing else; then, 
he could talk guns with the boys, chaff with the 
girls, and was sure to have the latest club-story 
to amuse father with; and last — but not least — 
mother found him attractive in his love for me. 

With all this in mind, I was not surprised to find 
him at luncheon deeply ensconced in the bosom 
of the family, and deep in a hot discussion with 
my brothers about skating. As I made my ap- 
pearance the boys shouted in one breath, begging 
me to go skating in the afternoon, and finishing 
with, — 

"Johnson says he'll go, so you'd better." 

" That's mighty kind of Mr. Johnson," I remark 
to the boys; but to the young man in question 
I say, " It would have sounded prettier had you 
given me the first chance to reply." 

'* Oh, these boys ! these boys 1" exclaims Mr. 
Johnson aloud; but to me he whispers, "What 
difference does it make how they put it when you 
know that it is like Ruth and Naomi, * whither 
thou goest I will go' ?" 

" I feel better now," I laughingly return ; " but 
I also feel rather tired. However, as the ice won't 
last I suppose I'd better go." 

" Tell me first," begs mother, " how you found 
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your little protege." And, repeating the doctor's 
remarks, we hurried through luncheon, wishing 
to get as much of the afternoon as possible ; and 
shortly we started with great glee for a jolly after- 
noon on the ice; and if there is one thing I can 
do, it is skate. 

Nothing apparently could quicker explain the 
relationship existing between couples than in 
watching a man put on a girl's skates. The 
rapidity with which a brother gets his sister's on 
is a caution, but the length of time expended and 
the stupidity shown in a would-be lover, to say the 
least, is embarrassing. 

After assuring Mr. Johnson many times that 
the straps were all right ; that they did not pinch 
my toes; that my ankle was not cramped; we 
joined hands, and were soon gliding swiftly over 
the smooth mirror of ice. I believe I should fall 
in love with any man if left any length of time 
with him in the open air. In proportion as my 
spirits rose, inspired by the exhilarating sport, so 
in the same proportion did I feel a kindly leaning 
towards Mr. Johnson. As we covered one mile 
after another our conversation became less and 
less, until, in perfect sympathy, we were happy in 
silence, letting our thoughts course whithersoever 
they chose, — glad that we were alive and that we 
were young, — ^yet ever and anon exchanging a 
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glance that sent a glow to the heart which, in spite 
of the cold, kept us warm. 

Pleasure is ever fleeting, and ere we appreciated 
it twilight came upon us and drove us in short 
haste to the warmth and welcome of home. 




CHAPTER XII. 

^ My dear Beatrice, — 

" I can't put ' dearest/ as of yore, for I have 
only one now, and all superlatives taken from him 
seem wrong. I was delighted to get your letter, 
and to hear that you are enjoying yourself so 
much, though for the life of me I can see no ex- 
cuse for it, as you seem to be so quiet. If you 
were engaged it wouldn't surprise me, for I ani 
happiest when quiet; but 'twas not ever thus, — I 
used to love excitement. There has been a good 
deal going on since you left, and I constantly 
meet many of your friends, who always inquire 
after you. Even Miss Blansford said the other 
day that she did not know when she had ever met 
a more attractive girl. Thorpe is still dancing 
attendance there, though Miss B. seems the more 
attentive. She should be the man, and I think 
things would be wound up in short order. How- 
ever, on dit that their engagement will shortly be 
announced, but I sha'n't believe it till he receives 
my congratulations. 

** Have already begun to collect my trousseau, 
and I never found work so fascinating. Fm afraid 
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I must be considered badly damaged, for there is 
a glamour about my existence at present that is 
perfect happiness. Oh, Beatrice, you must get 
engaged, and marry young, if you can ! Don't 
hang on and wait for the impossible, for young 
married women do have such a good time ; and 
after you make up your mind to take a man, you 
get as much in love with him as though you 
had found your ideal. I know what I am talking 
about, so don't smile, for I speak from experience, 
and, fondly hoping that you may soon be able to 
do the same, I remain Your loving • 

" Jane." 

I do wish she could write me a letter that I 
should enjoy, or else not write at all, for her effu- 
sions always upset me and leave me considerably 
ruffled. 

She always seems to be trying to impress upon 
me what a poor time I am having. What does she 
mean by telling me not to " hang on and wait for 
the impossible" ? Has my tell-tale face betrayed 
me ? Never 1 My secret is too sacred for vulgar 
eyes to scan. 

She must indeed think me pliable, if she thinks 
I could love any man as an ideal. Well, she'll 
see that I sha'n't " hang on and wait ;" nor will I 
allow another blow to my pride. Miss Bransford 
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may announce her engagement, — she'll also see 
that I- can stand it. And if she can get Thorpe, 
she's welcome to him, so far as I am concerned. 

Simply because a girl admires a man he needn't 
think she wants to marry him. If he does, I'll 
soon disabuse his mind. With this I laugh when I 
think what wrath I am working myself into against 
this unoffending creature. Still, he sha'n't think* 

I care, for I shall be so cool when I see him 

No I won't, either. Even should he marry Miss 
Bransford there is no reason why we shouldn't 
be fricfids. 

Again I laugh outright, for my feelings have 
succeeded each other in such a chaotic manner, 
representing anger followed by tenderness, ten- 
derness followed by anger, leaving me uncertain 
and unhappy. 

Going on in this strain, I receive a telegram 
running thus : 

"Will be out in the 3.15 train. If convenient 
meet me. C. Thorpe." 

The idea that that ugly little piece of yellow 
paper, badly written and soiled, could be so 
important ! 

I feel the blood surge through my veins, and 
I can't understand how I ever could have been 
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annoyed by Jane's bright chatty letter, — few girls 
write better. 

Glancing again at the telegram, — " If convenient 
meet me." I think I shall try to make it conve- 
nient; and I succeeded so well that I was at the 
station some time ere tTie train was due. 

What mattered a few minutes ahead of time, so 
that I was not late ! As I saw the train glide up 
to the station, I appeared wholly engrossed in 
watching the horse, but I saw him jump from 
the smoker, look around, and, espying me, 
make one dart for the carriage, and to make it 
truly thrilling I should add, "in another mo- 
ment we were locked in each other's arms." 

Such, however, was not the case ; but what did 
happen was, — 

" So good of you to come ! Aren't you nearly 
frozen ?" 

This I regard as a salute from a city man to a 
country girl, so I answer, — 

** Why, Tm in such a glow that I was going to 
suggest a drive before going home." 

'* Well, you can't freeze me out." 

"Fm so glad to hear it!" I laughingly return. 
** I had had my doubts on the subject ; but, with 
the mercury lost to sight, I should think this was 
the very day to give a fellow the mitten." 

"Yes, if she wishes him to feel grateful for it; 
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but you needn't put yourself out : I'm comfortable 
as I am." 

"You need have no fear, especially as I am 
afraid you would make me a polite bow, and 
answer in the revised words of the rhymster — — ** 

" And they are " 

" * Nobody asked you, miss, he said.* " And then, 
not wishing to get too frivolous, or force him to 
respond, with a laugh at my attempt at a joke we 
talk for a while on indifferent subjects. 

What I can't understand is this. Granting this 
man is everything to me, I ought to be bashful 
and shy, and after he has gone think of the things 
I should have said. Now, I am none of these. 
With no one am I gayer, brighter, or more ready 
to respond (there is no depth in this remark) should 
the occasion offer. It is embarrassing to be obliged 
to acknowledge that with the man of your heart 
sitting next to you, as the sun went down, it got 
so cold that we were forced to hurry home, and 
there I left him in the hands of my unmerciful 
brothers, while I got ready for dinner. 

Now, I dared not dress too much for fear 
the family would suspect, therefore, after mature 
thought, I donned my old reliable in such cases, — 
/>., a pale gray cashmere, — and with a few buds 
sent me by another man, I descended -^ to glory or 
to death.'* 

9* 
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" But why ?" I plead. 

" I can't answer. I can only say that * discretion 
is the better part of valor.' " 

" And that remark is loop-hole for all contin- 
gencies ! It helps a man through everything and 
leaves the girl flattered. Not so myself, for I must 
know a deeper reason." 

" Oh, Beatrice," — for the first time omitting all 
handle to my name, — " bear with me, for in honor 
I cannot explain. Just believe that I, knowing 
all, know best, and see you again I can't. For- 
get everything T have said, — forget even me if 
by so doing you blot from your memory all re- 
membrance of this interview. And now, else I 
weaken, I must leave, for man's strength cannot go 
beyond a certain point." t 

Appalled, miserable, and understanding nothing, 
I merely say, — 

" What is writ, is writ." And, taking the words 
from my mouth, he gasps,— 

"Would it were otherwise!" And, leaving a 
kiss imprinted on my hand, he flies from the 
room. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

In affaires dii cceur there is nothing like know- 
ing a man's intentions, and when he tells you 
point-blank that he will never voluntarily see 
you again, there remains little to be done. It is 
impossible to introduce the " reverse movement" 
and besiege him with attentions, — equally impos- 
sible, in the paths of memory, to switch him off 
on a siding, when he has ever been on the main 
line. 

However, when even on the right track you 
come face to face with the danger-signal, there 
remains nothing to do but meet the emergency, and 
either back or switch off. Yes, there is another 
means, — double the steam and take the chances. 
This from an engineer's stand-point may be possi- 
ble, but never to a sensitive, high-strung girl whose 
heart and pride are both outraged by such blunt 
treatment. 

" Fair exchange is no robbery," but bold is the 
thief that steals a girl's heart and gives her none 
in its place. 

Happily, I alone know the blight to my hopes, 

and feel blessed in not being obliged to face the 
104 
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world's commiseration. And sooner or later we are 
all compelled to mask our real feelings. Struck, 
however, in the chrysalis stage, I may find it easier 
to rebound than I now think. In any event, my 
heart shall hold its secret safe from all curious 
eyes, and the time will doubtless come when the 
veil of mystery shall be lifted. 

Several weeks have passed since Mr. Thorpe 
issued his edict, — weeks that have meant a good 
deal to me, weeks in which I have gotten well 
in hand all fever of the heart. Moreover, in such 
cases there is no medicine like a good substitute ; 
and Mr. Johnson's attentions have left me but little 
time for any feeling of unrest. 

Still, there is a peculiar something that exists 
between Mr. Johnson and myself. The minute we 
are left alone, and I feel there is a chance of his 
proposing, I am seized with a wild desire to laugh, 
checking at their birth all words of love. 

This in turn imparts itself to him, and instead 
of speaking of what seems uppermost in his 
mind, he launches forth in the most topical con- 
versation, fraught with all the bon-mots of the 
day. 

I know instinctively this cannot last, and sooner 
or later I shall be brought to bay. 

One blustering March afternoon, with the wind 
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blowing at the rate of fifty knots an hour, — a day, 
in fact, that commands the respect of every girl's 
bang, — I eagerly anticipated the advent of Mr. 
Johnson, little dreaming that the day of reckon- 
ing was so soon at hand. 

Entering the parlor, he did not rush forward, as 
was his wont, and, clasping my two hands in his, 
ask me how I have been since he saw me. Not 
at all. He seemed altogether unconscious of my 
presence, and tore up and down the room like one 
possessed. 

Fondly waiting till he should discover he was 
not alone, I thought to myself, " Like the month, 
'he Cometh in as a lion: he shall go out as a 
lamb.' " 

However, his peregrinations continuing, I am 
forced into making myself known. As I speak 
he jumps as though fired from a catapult, exclaim- 
ing,— 

•* How long you have kept me waiting !'* holding 
my hand like a vise in his mighty grasp. 

" Not at all," I return ; " I have been with you 
some time, silently watching your hyena-like 
movements, — much interested in the number of 
laps you were making." 

" Let me crave your interest a little longer, for 
I have something serious to say to you." 

With this I feel a nervous twitching in the 
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muscles at the corners of my mouth and a cramped 
sensation at my heart, and I fear I am going to 
laugh. Seeing the fatal symptoms, he grabs my 
hand, exclaiming, — 

" For God's sake don't laugh ! Oh, Beatrice, be 
serious for a moment, for my whole life hinges on 
the result of this interview. You have worked 
your way so entirely into my heart that I live but 
in you. I cannot go any longer without knowing 
whether there is any hope for me, — whether I may 
some day claim you as my wife. Oh, Beatrice, I 
know I am bold in speaking thus, but I must know 
my fate. This can be no news to you ; you have 
long known of my love, and I hope you are ready 
to answer me." 

Though at the beginning I felt I should laugh, 
so impassioned are his words and manner that I 
am nearly overcome, and feel strangely like cry- 
ing. Still, no words come to my rescue, and I 
can only stare dumbly at him. In exasperation he 
exclaims, — 

" Not a word ? Can it be you have been playing 
with me ? You, that I have loved as everything 
that is pure and good in woman! Oh, Beatrice, 
tell me it is not so, and that I may hope !" 

Still no kindly words. My tongue seems posi- 
tively to refuse to frame a sentence. 

" What means this silence ? Don't you know — 
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can't you feel — what I am suffering? Be merciful! 
Say only one word, — ' hope/ — and I will wait yet a 
little longer. Darling, when I look into the future 
and see you at my side as my wife, my happiness 
knows no bounds. I am not man enough to face 
the other picture, so tell me that you love me, — 
or, at least, that you love no other." 

This strikes the key-note to my heart, and rather 
that he may think I love no one else, I say, — 

" No ; I am still fancy-free." 

" That falls like a death-knell to all my hopes. 
If still fancy-free, I have neqd to despair. Can it 
be I have deceived myself and you do not care 
for me just a little?" 

" Yes, you have deceived yourself; I do not 
care for you just a little, — but — a — great — deal." 

" Then you will marry me ?" making a violent 
plunge towards me, alarming me so much that I 
exclaim, — 

" I didn't say that !" 

"No, but you meant it! Darling, I am so 
hungry for you ! — my arms are so empty without 
you I Put out your hand, and say to me, * I love 
you, and will marry you.' " 

" I can't ; I should feel too silly. But I will say, 
' I like you, and will think about marrying you.' " 

" No, you won't ! You'll tell me so now or never. 
By Jove I I have gone through too much to wish 
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to prolong the agony ; for if you don't love me 
now, you never will." 

" Then, as you seem to know so much about it, 
I think — ril love you now !" 

The first thing I knew, I knew nothing, so 
tightly was I locked in his arms, while he showered 
kiss after kiss on my mouth, on my eyes, on my 
hair. Let me drop the curtain now, for " Charlie's'* 
head was so turned by his own happiness that I 
have not the heart to acknowledge even to myself 
how altogether foolishly he acted. 

When, however, the excitement had partly sub- 
sided, and I felt both broken in and broken up as 
an engaged girl, he wanted to speak instantly to 
father, but I begged him to wait until I had pre- 
pared him. 

He then asked what kind of ring I wanted, and 
for once I said the right thing, telling him I should 
leave it entirely to his taste. 

Then we talked as those under similar circum- 
stances are apt to, and I took my first lesson in 
calling him " Charlie." He needed no lesson, hav- 
ing my name very pat, and he seemed to love to 
say it. I wouldn't allow him to stay to dinner, 
for I felt too guilty, but promising I would speak 
to father in the evening, with another fond em- 
brace he left me. 

10 




CHAPTER XIV. 

The dinner dragged most unmercifully, yet, 
somehow, all too soon I saw father in the 
library, deep in the evening paper, I took my 
work and sat quietly by while he scanned every 
column, and each moment I felt more and more 
puzzled how to break the news. When finally he 
put the paper down, satisfied nothing had escaped 
him, I knew the time had come. 

" Papa dear," I begin, ** I have something to tell 
you," getting up and placing my back to the light. 

"Well, dear, what is it? Is your little protege 
sick again ? or have you another family you want 
me to support ?" 

" Worse than that," I exclaim. " Guess again." 

" You're going to leave us for another visit ?" 

" You're getting pretty warm, but you haven't 
quite guessed it." 

"Then I give up; so suppose you tell me," 
turning his kind, fatherly eyes on me, and, being 
reassured, I plunge in boldly, and blushing furi- 
ously, exclaim, — 

" Well, dear, this afternoon Mr. Johnson asked 

me to marry him." 
no 
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I am sorry to confess it, but I never saw father 
look more pleased. Really, he smiled so hard I 
despaired of his face ever looking ship-shape again. 
" Well, I declare !" was all he said, and by the 
tone I knew I had gone up considerably in his 
estimation, and I felt so thankful Charlie wasn't 
here, or he couldn't have helped thinking that he 
had conferred a great favor on the family. Finally 
he recovered sufficiently to ask what I said. 

" I didn't dare say anything but yes, for I knew 
there would be no living with the family if I 
refused him." 

Seeing a pained expression on his dear face, I 
threw my arms around his neck, saying, — 

" I don't mean that literally, dear, for no girl 
could have a better, happier home. Still, all parents 
wish their daughters to marry, if they can marry 
well, so, in consideration of this fact, I took him." 

" But, my dear child, don't you care for him ?" 

"Of course I do! How could I help it? 
He wanted to speak to you this evening, but I 
wouldn't let him till I had prepared you, for I 
wouldn't for worlds have you look too pleased. 
Moreover, I want you to insist that, as I am so 
young, I shall not be married too soon. This 
will sound well, and will give me time to get used 
to it all." 

We then discussed my prospects, and in a short 
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time the entire family was let into the secret, and 
for the moment I was regarded as quite an im- 
portant member, Helen declaring she could never 
wait to talk it all over. 

:|e He 3|e :|e :|e :|e 

I have every reason to think that the interview 
between father and Mr. Johnson passed off as I 
should have wished, for when it was over Charlie 
returned to me radiant in the possession of the 
object of his love. Of course I insisted upon 
asking many questions, and, so far as I could tell, 
father had veiled his feelings, and, apparently, most 
reluctantly gave away his daughter. When fully 
satisfied, Charlie put into my hand a small blue- 
plush box, eagerly watching the expression on 
my face. To me it is particularly embarrassing 
to receive anything in the presence of the donor, 
but, seeing he waited, I timidly opened the box, and 
there saw the most exquisite ring — a large sap- 
phire and two diamonds. I was perfectly de- 
lighted ; and remembering that a brave, true heart 
went with the ring, my happiness knew no bounds. 
He put it on my finger, at the same time wishing 
it might be emblematic of our love, — round as 
a circle, and therefore without end. 

I have before remarked, and now repeat, it is 
positively necessary for me to be loved, and I 
know that every woman who has been blessed 
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with some great and noble love must feel as I do. 
It is what we all need to make our souls expand 
and give forth the good there is in us. There is 
a trite remark somewhere that love makes every- 
thing couleiir de rose. We have heard it so often 
it has lost all meaning, but when considered, there 
is much strength in it, for, as there are many 
shades in couleur de rose, so are there many degrees 
of happiness, and the shadows are necessary to 
make the lights stand out boldly, and, safe in the 
protection of a strong love, we view things in 
a larger scope. The point of all this is that I 
advise every one to fall in love, for no one is com- 
plete without the other, — just as it takes two 
halves to make a perfect whole. 

4e 4e He 3|e :|e 4e 

" My dear Jane, — 

" I, too, am now forced to do away with super 
latives when writing to you, for I have followed 
your example and have given myself to Mr. John- 
son, and in time may act upon the rest of your 
advice in marrying young. I am very happy in 
my new love, for Charlie is all that is tender and 
kind, and the family seem very much pleased with 
my choice. Of one thing am I glad, and that is, 
that he has no family for me to meet, and I can 
never be annoyed with a mother-in-law; though 

when I consider it, I hardly see why she should 
A lo* 
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be regarded as such a bugbear. The only thing 
that I object to is being criticised. This will 
probably surprise many people, for I think few 
know of what has been going on. You are at 
liberty to tell generally, and write me anything 
you hear about it. I have so many notes to write 
that I can*t say more, but I wanted you to be the 
first to know of my happiness. 

*' Lovingly, 

" Beatrice.*' 

Several days have passed since I wrote Jane, 
and they have brought me many congratulatory 
notes, but only a few, I think, will interest you, 
the first being from Jane : 

"April, 1 88-. 

"Dear Beatrice, — 

" I was perfectly delighted to hear of your en- 
gagement, though somewhat surprised, for I feared 
you were losing your heart with Thorpe. Just 
shows one never can tell. You couldn't have 
gotten a nicer fellow than Johnson, nor a wealthier 
one, and were I not so in love with Hugh I should 
quite envy you. Do give him any amount of 
sweet messages, and tell him how much I con- 
gratulate him. Among others I told Mr. Thorpe 
of your engagement, and he acted so strangely,— 
turned positively pale. Was there ever anything 
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between you ? He said he would write and con- 
gratulate you. I also told Miss Bransford, and 
you have no idea how much you have wronged 
her in your thoughts, for I never saw one girl 
more delighted in another's happiness. You will 
probably hear from her too. I am wild to see 
you. We can compare notes, though I guess men 
say about the same things when they propose. 
Anyhow, till I see you, — which will have to be soon, 
for I must discuss the bridesmaids* dresses, — ^be sure 
you have my heartiest wishes for every happiness. 

" Lovingly, 

" Jane." 

This is unquestionably the nicest note Jane ever 
wrote. The next was from Miss Bransford, and 
ran thus : 

" My dear Miss Hamilton, — 

" I have just heard through Miss Howell of 
your happiness, and I hope you will pardon the 
liberty I take in writing to congratulate you. I, 
of course, know Mr. Johnson, though slightly, but 
I realize what a lovely fellow he must be to have 
won your love, and congratulating you equally, 
believe me, my dear Miss Hamilton, 

" Very sincerely yours, 

" Elizabeth Bransford. 

"April, 1 83-." 
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This, I feel sure, is as sincere a note as any I 
ever received, but, in spite of the congratulatory 
vein, I feel somehow or other that she is gloating 
over me. However, my thoughts are ever biased 
when they dwell on her, and we'll hope I wrong 
her in feeling thus. The last note of any interest 
is from Mr. Thorpe : 

"My dear Miss Beatrice, — 

" I must confess I was much surprised to heai 
through Miss Howell of your engagement. I 
have been so blind that I did not see what was 
brewing. If you could have all the happiness I 
wish you and you deserve, yours will indeed be a 
happy lot. I could of course congratulate you, but 
I won't, for I want to save it all for Johnson, who 
has won a girl in thousands, and one that all men 
must envy him. Always with highest regards, I 
am, 

" Most sincerely, 

"Charles Thorpe." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Alas, for a girl when she happens to get in a rut, 
and that an engaged one ! So similar are my days 
that nothing marks the flight thereof. With little 
Willie my companion in my morning rambles, and 
Charlie either in the afternoon or evening, I seem 
to know of no other world, and feel as though I 
had been engaged all my life, and I am ashamed 
to confess that I find it a very cramped and narrow 
existence. 

In my fiancee's estimation I am altogether so 

perfect that it is a great strain to live up to his 

ideal, and I'm sure I should relish somewhat of 

a change. Then Charlie is so jealous that I am 

afraid to look either to the right or left for fear of 

exciting him ; and, sad and silly as it may seem, 

Willie is a great bone of contention. For instance, 

to-day I happened to be sitting on the porch, and 

thinking it some time ere Charlie was due, I had 

my little protege on my lap with the view of 

telling him one of his cherished fairy-tales. Ere 

I had gotten much beyond " once upon a time" 

somebody's hands blinded my eyes, and I started 

to guess, and only by feeling Willie shiver did I 

X17 
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know it must be Charlie ; so, guessing aright, he 
says, — 

** How often have I begged you to get rid of 
that child ? You know how it annoys me to see 
him with you." 

"Then if you don't wish to be annoyed you 
mustn't come ahead of time. The fact of the 
matter is I have spoiled you, and one or two 
genuine rivals would positively do you good." 

" Well, dear, don't you put yourself out, for the 
cure would be worse than the disease. In the 
mean time, send this little fellow away." 

" Not just yet, for I sha'n't hurt his feelings;" 
then to Willie I say, " Tell Mr. Johnson what a 
nice time you have had to-day." And in his child- 
ish manner he told all about the walk, and then 
asked me, abruptly, — 

" Are you an old maid ?" 

" Hardly, dear ; why do you ask ?" 

'* 'Cos mamma said Mr. Johnson was a bache- 
lor, and I thought an old maid was a girl that 
married an old bachelor." 

This, of course, made us laugh, and Charlie re- 
gained his equanimity, so I sent Willie off to 
play. Wishing to change the subject, I say, most 
sweetly, " Well, dear, have you any news ?" 

" Not much, except that Livingston has asked 
me to be one of his ushers." 
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" Of course you will ?" I ask. 

" Oh, yes ; I always like to stand by my friends." 

" Who will be the others ?" 

" No one you know, except Thorpe ; and, by the 
way, he has just announced his engagement to 
Miss Bransford. I congratulated him to-day." 

Oh, the fatal jump at my heart, leaving it like 
lead! This feeling that I had thought dead had 
only lain dormant, and now asserts itself worse 
than ever. I forget Charlie, I forget all, except 
that henceforth, even in thought, he must ever be 
lost to me. In this partial stupor I feel an arm 
around my waist and a strong hand drawing me 
towards him, loving words repeating : 

" What is it, dear? don't you feel well ?*' And I 
shudder in this legitimate caress, so wrong does it 
seem after my thoughts of another. Tearing my- 
self from him, I force myself to sit upright and 
say, " I have been suffering so with vertigo lately." 

" Poor little girl ! then lean on me." 

" Fm all right now ; it only lasts a moment." 

And this man, jealous of everything, is blind to 
the true cause of my behavior, and in his eyes I 
am so perfect that even in thought he could never 
wrong me with one base suspicion. Saved ! I 
urge myself to appear interested in anything he 
chooses to speak of, but in my manner' I can't 
help appearing cold, and resist every attempt at 
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caress, and he, ever generous towards me, thinks 
it is because I still do not feel well. In this I do 
not deceive, for I am sure I never felt worse. 

Would that this man — as a man so lovely — had 
met me when I was fancy-free, or that he loved 
another ! Then I should not dislike myself as I 
do now. To recoil from legitimate caresses and 
crave the illegitimate is, in truth, a sorry state of 
affairs; but I do not despair of again pulling 
through. 

^r ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^" 

To my infinite delight, the next morning brought 
Jane to spend the day, and I hailed it with pleasure 
as a chance of getting out of myself. Nor was 
this all, for her wedding was to be so soon that 
there remained but little time to make due ar- 
rangements. Her first greeting was, — 

" How pale you look ! Have you been sick ?" 

" Not very ; have simply had a slight attack of 
vertigo." 

"That can hardly be very dangerous for you, 
as you have so little opportunity of losing your 
head/' 

" You are quite encouraging," I return, " for I 
can't look so very badly, else you would never 
have the heart to joke about it." 

" I must confess I'm not much worried. You 
simply have the regulation engaged look." 
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This IS intended to be facetious, but as I am in 
no mood to see the point, I say, — 

"Don't talk about me any more, 'tis too un- 
interesting. Tell me your plans, and what my 
part of the programme is to be." 

This was evidently the cue she was awaiting, for 
she responded so promptly I could scarcely com- 
prehend all she intended to convey. Just leave 
two girls long enough together, however, and it 
must indeed be a complicated question they will 
not manage. 

Therefore in a very short time I knew the dress 
the bridesmaids would wear, the flowers they 
were to carry, the gloves and boutonnieres of the 
ushers, etc., and having grasped all this, Jane ex- 
claims, — 

" When we return from our wedding-trip, and 
are all fixed in our new little home, I want you 
and Charlie (I sha'n't call him Mr. Johnson any 
more) to pay us a little visit, when we shall try to 
eclipse each other in our happiness." 

I thanked her, and promised to come. 

" You haven't asked after any of your old friends," 
she affirms. ** Twas not so with Miss Bransford. 
In fact, she was almost more interested than my- 
self, and insisted upon knowing everything." 

" You have talked so much that I have scarcely ' 
had time even to think. I must confess, though, 

F II 
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that her engagement was not so great a surprise 
as mine must have been. I suppose she is very 
happy. Will they be married soon ?*' 

" Don't ask me^* she exclaims ; " I understand it 
less than ever. Thorpe, instead of appearing radi- 
ant, as the occasion demands, seems distrait, and 
has grown very quiet. Were it not that he is so 
good to look at, I should wonder how she stands 
him." 

" She evidently has the key to the secret." 

" How I'd love to know the combination !" she 
asserts. "All I know is that if Hugh acted as he 
does, even now I'd back out, for I should refuse 
to go through life with such an automaton. Yet 
he used to be so brilliant." 

" He is probably hibernating," I suggest, " and 
will sooner or later appear in his true colors." 

" We'll fondly hope so." And here the subject 
dropped. 

After a few more instructions, for I did not 
expect to see her again before the wedding, we 
kissed each other good-by, and she left, so full of 
life and hope, happy in her love, satisfied with her 
lot, eager for the future, — altogether in a celestial 
frame of mind, leaving me, as usual, in a quandary 
of doubt and unrest. 



S 



CHAPTER XVI. 

As " all things come to those that wait/' so came 
the day of the wedding. Jane having invited nic 
to stay with her, I went to town the day before, 
and we spent her last evening as Jane Howell in 
fixing her numerous presents to the best advantage, 
looking at the trousseau, and finally in packing 
her trunk. Jane was almost too gushing, and in- 
sisted upon ignoring the fact that others have 
married before and will marry after (for it seems 
a very popular custom), yet reminding her of it 
was of no avail whatsoever. 

As the fatal hour approached I gave Jane all 
the assistance in my^ power, then, with fluttering 
heart, hastened to equip myself for the ceremony. 

It was indeed a beautiful sight as we all assem- 
bled in the parlor, the bride radiant in white satin 
with pointe duchesse veil, the bridesmaids alter- 
nately in tulle of palest blue and silver. 

After kissing Jane and wishing her every happi- 
ness, we started for the carriages, and knowing 
I was to walk with Miss Bransford, I was not 
surprised to find her already installed. Together 

we drove to the church, and there found a large 
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crowd ahead of us. Everything went without hitch 
till we found ourselves at the chancel, the bridal 
party forming a double semi-circle round the happy 
couple. 

After Jane Howell and Hugh Livingston had 
been pronounced man and wife, we separated while 
they passed between us. Then as we stood an 
usher joined a bridesmaid, and arm-in-arm fol- 
lowed the bride. By some accident, instead of 
getting Charlie as I expected, I found when my 
turn came that he had gone, and Thorpe alone 
remained. This was certainly an awkward contre 
temps, yet I must confess it was a proud moment 
when I found my hand resting on his arm; and 
together we faced the congregation. Nearing the 
door, he whispers, — 

" Shall hope for a few words later." 

As he handed me to the carriage, Miss Branjr 
ford received me in a manner warranted to freeze 
the marrow in one's bones; but for once I felt 
thankful to her for showing her real feelings. 
Ignoring completely the freezing state of her tem- 
perature, I say, most pleasantly, — 

" Funny how things turned out ! I felt quite 
lost as I watched you walk off with Mr. Johnson." 

" It seems our luck to get everything mixed. 
Anyhow, I am not to blame for the turn things 
took." 
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" Pray don't give it another thought," I exclaim, 
more sweetly than ever. '* Though, of course, I felt 
jealous, still I understood perfectly it was pure 
accident." 

Having turned the tables, I felt easier; but I 
must acknowledge, though we have some things in 
common, we could never be in sympathy, and I 
rejoiced to escape the close confines of the car- 
riage. 

In a very short time the reception was under 
full sway, and the guests arrived in such numbers 
that " losing one's self in the solitude of a crowd" 
seemed a very simple matter. While Charlie, 
with eyes beaming with pride and love, was as- 
suring me of my chronic perfections, I saw Mr. 
Thorpe advancing with extended hand, apparently 
ignoring the fact that I had seen him but a mo- 
ment since. Now you must remember that to- 
day was the first time. I had seen him since the 
afternoon of the violent outburst, and how much 
had happened for both of us since then! Yet 
often in moments which mean the most we say 
the least. For instance, carelessly placing my 
hand in his, I say, with unusual composure, — 

" I'm very glad for so appropriate an occasion to 

congratulate you on your happiness, and also to 

thank you for the. kind note you seat nie ui^c^qt 

similar circumstances." 

II* 
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" I can simply quote your words, — * Happy as we 
are ever intended to be.' " 

" Then we both have a great deal to feel thank- 
ful for/' 

** Even though our paths lie apart," he exclaims, 
" God grant we meet at the same gate in the end!'' 

So impressive and solemn are his words and 
manner, that I involuntarily respond, " Amen !" 

While quietly digesting the pith of this dialogue, 
Charlie passed us, giving me a glance of thunder 
that boded a sudden storm. I had hoped Mr. 
Thorpe had not observed it, but in vain, for he 
says, — 

** I'm sorry for you. I didn't altogether like 
Johnson's expression." 

" You just do not interpret it aright," I explain. 
" He begrudges every moment spent from me, and 
he merely wishes to remind me how miserable he 



is." 



Bold as was this speech, I did not altogether 
like his expression either. If I had been bored 
with Mr. Thorpe I should not have felt as I did, 
but there was such a delicious flavor of " forbidden 
fruit" in our interview, that perforce I enjoyed 
every moment, and in proportion felt guilty in my 
thoughts of Charlie. 

As I had no desire to lose all future opportunity 
for a few words with Mr. Thorpe, I sent him for an 
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ice, waiting till Charlie passed again. As I saw 
him coming towards me I put the greater part of 
my mind to unbuttoning my glove, and with what 
was left conceived the brilliant idea of hailing him. 
As he was about passing, bent on not seeing me, 
I exclaim, — 

" You see me alone and don't join me !" 

Stopping, he returns in angrier tones than I had 
ever heard from him, — 

" Evidently, 'tis only when alone you seem to 
remember me !'* 

" Not altogether. But when I do remember 
you, I like it to be when you are in a pleasant 
frame of mind, hardly as you are now." Then, 
more sweetly, ** Tell me what is the matter." 

" Is it no matter that a man finds his fiancee 
compromising him, sitting in dark corners with a 
rival?" 

" Pray do not let Miss Bransford hear you, as 
you might open her eyes, too ; and as for compro- 
mising you, the thought is ludicrous. Are you 
not compromising me by appearing before me in 
such a rage, as though I had done something to 
warrant it ? Until you can see things in a proper 
light I beg you to leave me, for I will not be 
made insignificant by such treatment," again re- 
sorting to my glove. This, of course, brought him 
to his senses, and he says, most contritely, — 
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" Oh, Beatrice darling, forgive me ! So jealous 
am I of your every thought and action that I 
know not what I do !" And again peace is restored, 
Mr. Thorpe returning at the moment with the 
cream, and the cold was most grateful after the 
heated conversation. 

Shortly after this the bride, equipped in her 
brown travelling-gown, started to go, and glad of 
a diversion, I was most conspicuous in hurling 
rice and old slippers, and the last glimpse I caught 
was Jane's face, radiant to the last, smiling back 
an affectionate good-by. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

As things have turned out, how grateful I feel 
that my home is in the country instead of in the 
cramped and narrow confines of the city, for in 
the country, face to face with nature, we view things 
so differently! What in the city seems of dire 
importance, governed as we must be by our little 
world, in the country, after a self-communion, 
mountains dissolve into little hills, and we throw 
off all apathy and rise superior to the vexations 
and trials hurled upon us. 

Returning from the wedding in a heated and 
feverish frame of mind, it was some time ere I 
was able to master my feelings, and what con- 
flicting ones they were ! Above all others was an 
intense self-hatred and self-contempt, in that I 
could allow myself to be so carried away by a 
man that could never be anything to me. How- 
ever, I honestly believe I have had my final re- 
lapse, and .at last feel in a healthy and happy 
frame of mind, but this state has only been reached 
after a month's hard struggle. 

A month that has perfected the budding spring, 

fraught as it is with all hope and promise. A 
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month in which I have learned to control all truant 
feelings, and a month that has seen the return of 
the wanderers, — Mr. and Mrs. Livingston. Now 
they are fixed in a charming little Queen Anne 
house not many miles from us. I hardty know 
whether in settling thus it was sentiment that 
prompted them to try love in a cottage, or whether 
it w^s from purely practical motives and a desire 
to economize. However, be that as it may, they 
are at present awaiting my promised visit. 

As the day for our departure drew near, Charlie 
could scarcely contain himself. I think the poor 
fellow thought that he was going on his own wed- 
ding-trip, and consequently made his preparations 
accordingly, even to sending me a very handsome 
travelling-bag. After everything had been thought 
of, Charlie and I started. Although Jane and I 
lived but a few miles apart, it was an awkward 
trip, necessitating our going to town first, there 
exchanging for G . 

Jane and Mr. Livingston (and I fear it will ever 
be a case of Mrs, Livingston's husband) gave us 
the heartiest welcome, though somewhat hurried, 
so anxious were they to show us the house. Ere 
we removed our gloves even, we were rushed from 
one room to another, admiring first this, then that. 
After we had done justice to everything we finally 
separated, Jane conducting me to my room. There 
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she recovered her power of speech, assuring me 
how glad she was to have me with her, but warn- 
ing me that I should have to be satisfied with a 
very quiet time, adding, — 

" The only excitement I can promise you is a little 
spree for to-morrow. I have invited all the brides- 
maids and ushers to spend the evening most inform- 
ally, just to let them see how nicely I am fixed." 

" I suppose it will be great fun," I return, 
" though for my part I should be just as glad to 
remain en quartette'' 

" Beatrice dear," she exclaims, " you must guard 
against the desire to lead such a selfish life, for al- 
though you are going through a trying time, still 
you needn't wish to be with Charlie all the time." 

" I don't," I return ; ** I simply wish to impress 
upon you the fact that I do not want to be en- 
tertained, and that I am perfectly happy doing 
nothing." 

" I hope I may not be obliged to take you at your 
word." And with this we rejoined our loves. 

I verily believe there is no suiting any man, least 
of all otit's fiance. Half the time he don't even 
know what he wants, and therefore has ever an 
excuse to complain. Witness, for instance, the 
evening of the so-called happy reunion. 

Informal in every sense of the word, our guests 
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drove out in a large stage, and therefore en masse 
broke in upon us, each one more enthusiastic than 
the other ; all bent on admiring generally ; equally 
in for anything that might turn up. Even had we 
suggested Copenhagen, I honestly believe they 
would have exclaimed in one breath that it was 
just what they were waiting for. 

Going anywhere in the country is very much 
like going to the circus. One starts with the idea 
of a frolic, and no matter what happens, so that it 
be not conventional, it is sure to suit. 

Well, not having been recently vaccinated I 
caught the contagion, and though at heart all 
right, in manner most flippant. From an earnest 
desire not to see or notice Mr. Thorpe, I flirted 
first with one man then another, refusing point- 
blank to stay in the background with Charlie, 
fearing either that he might think he had gotten 
some article no one else wanted, or that Satan, 
finding mischief for idle hands, might entice me 
again through Mr. Thorpe's fascinations. 

After vainly suggesting many ways of spending 
the evening, we finally decided to play Hearts for 
prizes. 

What more appropriate than this ! The very 
air seemed fraught with hearts. Some linked, 
some sampling, some nicked on all edges, but 
all more or less alive and ardent. 

12 
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Therefore in a bride's house, with half the girls 
engaged, and the other half open for engagement. 
Hearts we played, and among the girls I won, 
and consequently had first choice. I don't know 
anything more embarrassing than choosing the 
first prize. *Tis like a jack-pot in poker, — while 
it hangs in the balance your most intimate friends 
consider seriously the advisability of withdraw- 
ing their friendship. 

Now there was but one thing that caught my 
eye, and after gazing furtively for a moment I 
foolishly remark, — 

" There is only one thing I want, and that is 
that little match-box," pointing to a very pretty 
specimen in repousse silver. 

With this Mr. Livingston, suspecting every one 
at present, exclaims, — 

" 'Tis very easy to see how your thoughts 



run." 



" Of course," I laughingly return, " ' out of the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh.' " 

"Well," interrupts Mr. Thorpe, "I could see 
that box go without a pang, provided I got that 
memorandum- book. Why couldn't you choose 
the book and I the box, and then exchange.'^ 

" What a happy thought !" I exclaim ; " and I 
suppose no one cares just so that we settle it 
above board ?" turning to Miss Bransford to sane- 
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tion the transaction ; but as she refused to notice 
me, I say, — 

" As you can have no interest in this kind of a 
match, I suppose I have your permission ?" 

" Oh, certainly," she coolly answers, and the 
bargain is made, much to my delight, as my present 
hobby is collecting silver knick-knacks for my 
chatelaine, and under the circumstances I shall 
even leave it filled with the same matches. 

Now there is, of course, another side to all this. 
In proportion as my spirits rose Charlie's sank, 
and in place qf the jolly expression — his chief 
charm — ^there appeared a haggard, crestfallen look 
that should have warned me, but instead it seemed 
only to inflame me the more. 

Therefore during supper I accepted nothing 
from him, — even encouraged a monosyllabic youth 
that in a proper frame of mind Charlie would 
have known bored me to death. His reasoning 
powers, howevef, seemed shadowed in cobweb, and 
shortly I saw him leave the room, and my mirth 
for the moment left me. 

I could no longer stand the pumped-up conver- 
sation I was wrestling with, and forced to my feet, 
I caught Thorpe watching me earnestly. As a 
chance of possible escape from such thraldom I 
gave him a look that in short order brought him 
to me, and he whispers, — 
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" I feel very grateful for that glance." 
" What an humble mood you must be in when 
your gratitude can be so easily excited 1" 
" Miss Beatrice, have you not yet learned 

* A tone, a touch, 
A little look, may be so much ?' '' 

" If I never knew it before, I know it now. 
Just glance in the opposite direction and we shall 
have it more than ever impressed upon us." 

There sat Miss Bransford in apparently the 
worst of moods, violently playing with her hand- 
kerchief. In the background propped against 
the door stood Charlie, to all appearances smoul- 
dering in wrath. As I gazed, the thought flashed 
across me what a rare married life I might look 
forward to when on the threshold I met such 
storm. With this picture glaring at us, I say 
more quietly and tenderly than I am aware of, — 

" The game is hardly worth the candle. Leave 
me now, for we are simply bringing unhappiness 
on both," 

" For me, yes ; but not for you. Tell me it is 



so. 



" Not as you mean. In every respect I am 
happy, and know no other feeh'ng save when 
Charlie shows his jealousy, and, therefore, I again 
beg you to go." 
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Taking my hand for a moment, he gazes not 
only into my eyes, but into my very soul, and with 
a tender good-by he leaves me. 

It seems that my life is one long good-by, for 
scenes succeed each other so rapidly that only 
memory seems lasting. 

'v ^F ^h ^F ^F ^^ 

With the departure of the guests, who left en 
masse as they had arrived, I begged Jane to leave 
me while I made my peace with Charlie. Going 
from one room to the other in my search, I finally 
found him sitting in the library in comparative 
darkness, as but a single light flickered in the 
middle of the room. 

By this time I was most penitent and most anx- 
ious to "make up," and having ever found him 
weak with me, I walked boldly forward, saying, 
most sweetly, " I have come to bid you good- 
night, dear.'* 

Not a sound ; not even a muscle twitched, and 
his eyes, usually so kind, glared passionately at 
me. 

"Don't you hear, or won't you say good- 
night?" 

Still that death-like silence. Annoyed in my 

turn, both in seeing that for once he could resist 

me, and also for forcing me to appear a supplicant 

before him, I turn to go, saying, — 

12* 
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" I shall hope to find you more polite in the 
morning. " 

As I neared the door I felt a powerful grip on 
my arm, and a voice that literally thundered forth 
the one word, — " Stay 1" 

" Is it your pleasure to deal solely in the imper- 
ative mood ?" 

" Not entirely, — will alternate with the condi- 
tional." 

" And for tenses, I shall be perfect, and thereby 
force you to the imperfect." 

This I hoped would cause a smile. Never could 
a thought have been more foreign to him. 

" Cease your jests ! for, by heaven ! I am in no 
mood for them. I have stood more this evening 
than man was ever expected to stand. Am I of 
no account that I should be treated thus ?" 

" Don't you think you are working yourself up 
unnecessarily ?" 

" That remains to be seen, and it rests with you 
to prove it. Either you give back the match-box 
you took from Thorpe, and promise never again 
to behave as you did this evening, or " 

" Or ?" I return, somewhat awed, waiting for the 
alternative, while we both stood near the middle 
of the room, in the weird light of the sputtering 
lamp, each confronting the other, little guessing 
what would be the outcome. 
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. " ' Or/ I think I heard you say. What is the 
alternative?" I wait a moment for an answer; 
none coming, I continue: "I'll save you the 
trouble, as you have already exerted yourself 
more than is good for you." 

Then quietly drawing my ring from my finger, — 
that emblem of lasting love, — I lay it quietly on 
the table, exclaiming, — 

" Do you think me a child that you treat me 
thus ? upraiding me with all my words and actions, 
glaring at me as at some foul thing. I have stood 
it for the last time, and finally we meet on equal 
ground, and you confront a woman now, who is 
capable of resisting such treatment, and from this 
moment we are free !" 

With this I shoot a glance of defiance at him, 
and start for the door. Again I am stopped, not, 
however, by a rough grip as before, but by a pas- 
sionate clasp that would have locked me in his 
arms except for a powerful wrench that kept me 
from him. 

** Beatrice, you cannot mean this ! You cannot 
intend to drive me from you ! I will stand any- 
thing to be your captive once more. Do you 
know that you are giving up a heart that beats 
but for you, a life that without you is useless? 
Tell me I did not hear aright, and that you still 
are mine 1" 
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" Never again !" I exclaim. " I have taken your 
last reproach, and I glory in my freedom. Who 
would crave a life made hideous by jealousies and 
upbraidings ? From this moment I breathe a freer, 
a better woman, and when morning dawns I hope 
it may find you far from here." 

With this I tore from the room, and as I gained 
the stairs I heard a groan that rent my soul. I 
started to return ; listening, I heard sobs, and then I 
knew what the man was suffering. I waited still 
another moment, fondly hoping he might recover 
himself. While hesitating what to do, I wondered 
if 'twould not be better to suffer now rather than 
later, for much as it means at. present, it would 
mean still more after our lives were united. Then 
it would be two creatures marred and all hope 
crushed. Now, it only means suffering for the 
moment, and perchance happier days ahead of us. 
Dwelling on this thought, and conscientiously feel- 
ing I was right, I dragged one foot hopelessly 
after the other, and slowly mounted the stairs. 
In my room, far from all curbing elements, I knew 
I was free to act as I felt, and without any warn- 
ing I burst into tears. I can't say that they were 
tears of regret, for I felt convinced the step was 
inevitable ; but a light had gone from my life, and 
I felt lonely, and my future looked long, blank, 
and dreary. Still listening, — for sleep was far from 
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visiting me, — I could hear a heavy tread overhead, 
and I knew that with each step my fate was more 
and more indelibly sealed, and I gazed out into 
the night, longing for, yet dreading, the morrow. 
With the first pink rays of early dawn I heard 
footsteps stealing softly down-stairs, and I felt the 
last die had been cast. I jumped from my bed, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of the man that, but 
for a few hasty words, might have shaped my life. 
Waiting, I heard the front door open, and from 
behind the curtain I saw him step out on the lawn. 
There he paused, and I could scarcely believe 
my sight. Could that haggard face, with its blood- 
shot eyes, belong to the man that but twelve hours 
ago any one would have called handsome ! For 
a moment I felt a wild, tumultuous tenderness 
surge through me. I forgot all, save that a few 
more steps would forever blot him from my life. 
I leaned far from my casement, but ere I could 
call him he turned the corner and was gone, and 
gone, too, seemed my happiness for many a weary 
day. I had lived too much in too short a time, 
and, feverish and restless, I lay tossing on my bed, 
till from sheer exhaustion I fell into a kind of 
fitful stupor. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

When I descended to breakfast I found Jane in 
a great state of excitement, and seeing me, she 
rushed forward with a note in her hand asking me 
what it meant. Coolly and calmly I answer, — 

'* Perhaps I could tell better if I read it" 

" My dear Mrs. Livingston, — 

" I am obliged to leave very suddenly, but please 
pardon my abrupt flight. I would it were other- 
wise. Ask Miss Hamilton to explain, I cannot. 
Much as appearances belie my words, I beg you 
to believe I feel most grateful for your kind hos- 
pitality, and with highest regards for yourself and 
Livingston, I remain, 

" Sincerely yours, 

" Charles Henry Johnson." 

After a moment, Jane, impatient for some ex- 
planation, exclaims, — 
" Well ?" 
" Well," I answer, " it simply means that our 

engagement is broken." 
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" Oh, Beatrice," she gasps, " you haven't given 
up that lovely fellow !" 

" No ; we have given each other up ; but please 
don't talk any more about it. Seme day 111 tell 
you all, but not now." 

*' As you wish ; but Fm so sorry !" 

Never could any one have acted more con- 
siderately than Jane. I was surprised at her 
delicacy of feeling. She seemed to understand 
instinctively how I felt, and there is nothing that 
commands more respect than a love-affair gone 



wrong. 



At first she wished to invite people out to di- 
vert me, but I begged so earnestly to remain 
quiet that she let me have my way. Among 
other things I wrote home telling all, begging 
them not to mention the matter on my return. 
This accomplished I felt much happier. 

The remainder of my visit could not have been 
quieter. In consideration of my wishes we lived 
entirely to ourselves, walking every day for miles, 
and there is nothing like physical fatigue for men- 
tal trouble. The result was that ere I reached 
home I had myself under excellent control, and 
by my face no one could have tofd my feelings, 
and in this world that is much gained. 

^F ^F ^F ^F ^F ^F 

Day after day flew by, leaving nothing to mark 
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their flight. Even little Willie had gone, and I 
quite missed his childish prattle and cooing ways. 
I was therefore obliged to depend entirely upon 
myself for diversion, and at times I found it a 
dreary matter. The family, I think, quite re- 
gretted the step I had taken, though in every 
way they treated me with the utmost kindness 
and consideration, but through Jane alone did I 
get any idea of the outside world. Her letters 
were ever chirpy, and I always looked forward with 
pleasure to getting them. One of my regular daily 
duties was to go for the mail, and this morning, 
after quite an enervating walk, I felt repaid, for 
among several others I received one from Jane. 

'* Really, my dear Beatrice, you answer my letters 
so promptly that I seem ever in your debt, but if 
you are willing to encourage such effusions 'tis 
your fault, not mine. At present, however, I have 
but little news, for my world seems to lie entirely 
in my own home, though of course this lovely 
weather brings me many visitors. I heard yester- 
day that Elizabeth Bransford is quite sick. I be- 
lieve, however, it is nothing serious, though there 
is a slight fear entertained that she may be on the 
verge of typhoid. 

" I see Charlie Johnson quite often. I think he 
feels he has a friend in me, and though he seldom 
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speaks directly of you, he never misses a word 
said about you. Feeling that you are the secret 
of his attentions to me, I hope you won't mind ; 
but I never lose an opportunity of speaking of 
you, and nobody knows how badly I feel for the 
poor fellow. 

" By the bye, dear, what are your plans for the 
summer ? Hugh and I are thinking of going to the 
coast of Maine in August, and if we do, wouldn't 
you like to join us ? I know I should make a jolly 
chaperon, for you shall do just as you choose. 
Think seriously of it, for I should lovh to have 
you. More anon, for I am wanted down-stairs. 

ie :|c :|c 3|c :|c :te 

"Although I wrote the above more than two 
weeks ago, I haven't had a moment even to sign 
my name. Poor Elizabeth Bransford really has 
typhoid fever, and I hear is very low, — delirious 
nearly all the time. If she can only pull through 
the next two weeks she will get well, but it is 
feared she hasn't the constitution to battle with 
the disease. Didn't you notice how badly she has 
been looking all spring? I thought nothing of it, 
however, for all girls in love are more or less lack- 
adaisical. I hear Thorpe is most devoted in his 
attentions now. I guess he is suffering with re- 
morse, and is trying to atone. Maybe I wrong 

him, however, for he may be naturally cold and 
G I 13 
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indifferent. Will write soon again if anything new 
turns up. In the mean time I am, 

" Ever lovingly, 
"Jane. 

"June, 188— .*♦ 

This letter, like most of Jane*s, gave me much 
food for thought, and I felt heartily sorry to hear 
of Miss Bransford*s illness, but took comfort in 
the thought that Jane might have exaggerated, 
and that she was not dangerously ill. 

It always upsets me to hear of Charlie, and yet 
I have not sufficient strength of character to tell 
her not to mention his name, for the moment I 
know she has seen him, I would go the greatest 
distance to hear what they said and learn how he 
looked. I suppose this is perfectly natural, for 
any man that you have once been engaged to 
must ever have a lingering interest for you, or, as 
Moore puts it, — 

** You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still." 

Charlie, in a certain sense, has not changed my 
life, but he has changed me. Before I knew him 
I was happy in my own resources. Now — though 
I can*t say I am pining for him — I must say I miss 
the loving care and attentions he showered upon 
me ; and no matter what happened, from domestic 
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war down, it was nice to know there was one 
person who would take your part and think you 
right in everything. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 4e 4e s|r 

How little we can foresee what a day will bring 
forth ! This morning I received this note : 

'* My dear Miss Hamilton, — 

" You may have heard of my daughter's illness ; 

and though for ten days she was out of her mind, 

she has been herself for nearly a week, and in her 

lucid moments seems very anxious to see you. The 

doctor has granted her request, and I should like 

you to come at twelve to-morrow morning. May 

I beg that you will not be late, as in her weak 

state it tries her very much to be kept waiting ? In 

haste, 

" Very sincerely yours, 

" Mary Lee Bransford. 

" Monday, A.M." 

What on earth can Elizabeth Bransford want 
with me ? I should have thought I was the last 
person she would desire to see. Whatever it can 
be, the prospect of the interview makes me very 
nervous. I have seen so little sickness that even 
the atmosphere of a sick-room has a terrifying 
effect upon me. Nevertheless, of course . I shall 
go, for such a request I consider a command. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

As I reached Mrs. Bransford's, I felt quite awed 
to see tan on the street, not only in front of the 
house, but for nearly a square; and more impressed 
than I dared acknowledge even to myself, I pulled 
the bell very gently. Inside seemed the stillness 
and quietness of death, and in almost a whisper 
I gave my name. 

The servant seemed to know I was expected, 
and immediately ushered me into the parlor. 
Left alone, the silence seemed oppressive, and 
I wondered again and again why I had been sent 
for. Shortly, however, a trained nurse entered, 
looking so reassuring in her clean white cap and 
apron that involuntarily I offered her my hand. 

" Miss Hamilton, I believe ?" 

*' Yes." 

" I have been requested by the doctor to beg 
you to stay with Miss Bransford but a short 
time, and in your manner to appear as quiet as 
possible. Miss Bransford seems to have some- 
thing important to say to you, and has begged to 

see you alone, therefore, if you need anything, 
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just pull the bell at the head of the bed and I 
will come right in." 

Worse and worse ! I had a horror of being left 
alone with her, for I felt foolishly nervous. This, 
however, was no time to weaken, and in a moment 
we reached the room. There we paused, and 
while listening at the door the knob turned, and 
Mr. Thorpe came out. 

Meeting thus, we both involuntarily gave a start, 
and by his manner I doubt if he knew I was 
expected. However, we shook hands without a 
word, and I entered the room. 

There I saw Mrs. Bransford, a small, frail, 
motherly-looking woman, sitting beside the bed. 
Seeing me, she arose, shook me warmly by the 
hand, conducted me to her daughter, and then 
left. 

My heart seemed to stop, and the tears rushed 
to my eyes, as I gazed at the poor creature lying 
thus. 

There lay what had once been delicate, ethereal 
girlhood. Now, simply a mass of skin and bones. 
Nearing the bed, a long talon-like hand was es^- 
tended towards me, and a weak sick voice gasped, 
" So — good — of — you — to — come.** 

" Fm so sorry to find you so sick, and I do 
hope you will soon be well." 

" Really ? — Don't — you — want— rme — to — die ?" 

13* 
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The poor soul said this as though I had the 
right to bid her live or bid her die. 

" Die, dear ! No one speaks of dying. You must 
hurry and get well, for your friends all miss you so." 

"My friends — won't — miss — me long. My 
place" (with a sob) — " will — soon be — filled. Oh, 
Beatrice," passionately, ** I longed — so — to — see 
you ! To touch — you — as — he — will — when — I — 
am gone ! But do — you — think — you could — love 
— him — as I do ? You never could. *Tis not in 
you." 

Then covering her poor yellow face with her 
thin hands, she sobbed piteously. I feared by her 
words and manner that she was becoming delirious, 
and groped about uneasily for the bell. Sickness 
makes people so quick to hear and see, that ere I 
found it she exclaims, — 

" Don't ring 1 I'm better — now." 

" Try to calm yourself, dear, and when you get 
well you shall tell me all you want to.** 

I instantly reproached myself for this speech. 
'* When she got well." Was there sufficient vital- 
ity left in that poor frame to last her a week ? and 
I spoke of when she should recover. How could 
I believe that that wreck of a human life had once 
caused me such heartaches and filled me with 
such envy ! 

Watching my face intently, gazing into my 
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eyes as in windows of the soul, she said with 
great effort, for she seemed growing weaker, — 

" Nurse — has — written — you — a letter — at — my 
— dictation. Ere — I give — it — to you — I want you 
— to make — me a — sacred — promise. Should — 
I live — you will — return — it — unread." And with 
the thought of life the old proud look for the mo- 
ment returned ; for the moment, however, for she 
closed her eyes, and I feared she had swooned. 

Again I reached for the rope, and again was 
stopped, by her saying, — 

" I'm — only — resting — ^a moment. I am — so — 
weak." 

I waited and waited. Still no sound. Alarmed, 
I whisper, — 

" Wouldn't you like the nurse to come in?" 

" No ! — Fm — stronger now, — and — should — I 
die — read — this — letter," groping about for it, " and 
— ^when — ^you — know — every — line — destroy it, — 
and — never — speak — of it — to any one." 

" I promise," I solemnly say. 

" Feel — under — the — ^bolster." 

I did as I was bid, and drew forth a large, thick 
letter, that I handed her. 

" I — trust — you !" she exclaims, placing the en- 
velope in my hand. " Now — you — must go. Fm 
— ^so — tired. Kiss me — once — and, oh ! — be good 
—to him." 
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I leaned down and kissed her forehead, that from 
weakness and excitement was wet with perspira- 
tion ; then rang the bell, and ere the nurse came 
I had gone, taking with me the heaviest heart I 
had ever known. 

Brought thus for the first time face to face with 
illness in its worst form, I felt the stern presence 
of Death, and I knew her life, so young and with 
so much to live for, would never be spared, and 
that the dread Sickle would soon mow her down. 

Placing the letter in my bosom, — and even that 
seemed a death-warrant, — I slowly and mourn- 
fully retraced my steps, a wiser and sadder girl. 
What were all my sentimental longings, what my 
heartaches, in comparison to real sorrow ? But as 
a drop in the ocean ; and the current of my thoughts 
once stemmed, I determined not to borrow trouble, 
but to try to regain a healthier, better frame of 
mind. 

^h ^ ^F ^ ^F ^ 

About a week or ten days after my visit to Miss 
Bransford, I was skimming through the Times, 
when I saw the announcement of the poor girl's 
death. Though prepared, the notice gave me a 
great shock, for the death of a young person, 
known or unknown, ever appeals to every gener- 
ous heart. 

I began a couple of notes of condolence both 
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to Mrs. Bransford and to Mr. Thorpe. But in the 
case of the former I felt her grief was too sacred 
for me to intrude ; with the latter I could find no 
words to help me frame a suitable note, so was 
forced to abandon the idea. I even felt I should 
intrude in going to the funeral, and therefore took 
no visible notice of the death. 

Several days later, however, I received from 
Jane the following letter : 

"June, i88— . 

"Dear Beatrice, — 

" I have just returned from poor Elizabeth Brans- 
ford's funeral, and I can't tell you how badly it 
made me feel. Poor girl ! I think she had both a 
sad hfe and a sad death, and has left but few to 
mourn her. I hear Mrs. Bransford is in an awful 
frame of mind, — completely prostrated by grief. 
I also hear that Charlie Thorpe intends to go 
abroad immediately, so I guess he feels it more 
deeply than most people would imagine. 

" I wanted to write him, but somehow or other 
I didn't dare. He is so unapproachable in some 
respects, and I didn't know whether he would 
rare for my sympathy. 

** I suppose you have heard of Charlie Johnson's 
good luck in having had another large fortune 
left him. This with his own money makes him 
one of the richest men in town ; but though rich 
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it all up?" Does she expect me to take the 
initiative, — especially, too, sin#e his new fortune ? 
If he is so wretched without me, why don*t he 
exert himself a little ? Instead of going to Jane 
for sympathy, why don't he come to me ? 

It will never do to tell the family this latest 
budget, as I know it would make them all sick, 
for they have been a trifle shaky ever since the 
engagement was broken. 

There, too, is that other letter, and sooner or 
later it must be read. I have a horror of even 
breaking the seal. It seems a ghastly message 
from the dead, that should be read only in some 
sepulchral spot, far from all life and brightness. 

She must have known how I should feel. Why, 
then, did she write it? I suppose my only chance 
of knowing is to read it ; and for fear of weaken- 
ing I rush up-stairs, open my secretary, and from 
a little secret drawer I bring forth the letter, the 
touch of which seems uncanny. Locking my 
door, I find myself alone, face to face with this 
letter from the Dead. 



CHAPTER XX. 

"June 2, i88— . 

"My dear Miss Hamilton, — 

" When you read this I shall be no more, for 
while life lasts I shall guard my secret, and what 
in health I should have scorned to tell, in sick- 
ness and delirium I have learned to face the truth, 
and hoping to atone for other weaknesses, I wish 
to make a clean breast of my life, — at least, what 
to me was life, — for * the life of a woman is her 
heart, and the life of her heart — is love.' 

" Bear with me yet a little, for my story is a 
long one. 

" Years before I was ever thought of my father 
loved and wooed Charlie Thorpe's mother, but 
through deceit practised on both they were sepa- 
rated, and only after their lives had been linked 
with others did they learn of the deception that 
had marred their existence. The truth, however, 
came too late for their happiness, but the one 
desire, the one wish of their hearts was the mar- 
riage of their children. Though Charlie was 
several years my senior, I loved him first as a 

child loves a large noble dog, then as a sister 
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loves a big brother, and finally as a woman, with 
all the passion and intensity of an only love, and 
that love, the love of her life. 

" In those halcyon days Charlie seemed to love 
me, — ^at least he loved no other, — ^but 'twas not the 
aident love I craved and gave. It was the impas- 
sive love and toleration of a man born to a thing 
and determined to see it through. 

" It could not have been coldness, else the heat 
of my love must have thawed him. It was that 
'twas all too legitimate, and I seemed thrust dX him 
rather than sought. Thus the days and weeks 
passed, — weeks in my ardent craving girlhood 
when I would gladly have given a year of existence 
to have lived a short period in the enjoyment of 
reciprocal love. 

** Finally the hour I had longed for came ; but, 
true to life, came not as I had dreamed of both 
by night and day, but came on Mrs. Thorpe's 
death-bed. When the doctor gave her no hope, 
and she realized that her moments were drawing 
to an end, she sent for Charlie and me, and there, 
in the dread presence of stern, irrevocable Death, 
did we pledge our troth, and the last act of her 
marred life was marring the lives of those she held 
most dear. 

" When I felt I was his beyond all power to re- 
voke, my love gushed forth in a perfect frenzy of 

14 
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passion, and at its birth it was frozen, for Charlie 
had none to give in return. He simply bowed his 
head to fate and tolerated me, and in such treat- 
ment I felt my life's blood ebbing away. 

" I, who for him would have made every sacrifice, 
save release him, — I was not woman enough for that 
The very thought of his loving another caused my 
heart to stop and the color to leave my face. You 
do not know, you cannot guess, what such exist- 
ence means. Yet even then my cup was not full, 
and the hardest part of my story is yet to come, 
for as I should have been proud in triumphant 
love, so am I proud in defeat. 

" Do not pity me. I scorn it ; for had life been 
spared, I should never have dropped my mask, but 
should have defied even fate itself. 

** I have been humbled in my sickness, for, after 
all, we are such insignificant, puny creatures that 
we cannot arrest our lot, and I am anxious to tell 
all, and, having told, turn my attention to weightier 
matters. 

" Thus we dragged on, and I never once knew 
the delight and intoxication of havmg a wealth of 
love lavished on me, and my life gradually sapped 
away. 

" In this state he met you, and as I loved him 
so he loved you, and in that love I received my 
death-warrant. From that moment you had for 
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me a horrible fatal fascination. I hated you, yet 

• 

could not resist you. You held me as a snake does 
a bird. I found myself watching you with my 
whole soul on fire, for, oh ! Beatrice, I Wanted to 
learn by what secret you had won Charlie's love. 
That love that should have been mine, — that love 
that I should have gone through fire and water for. 

"Then I even longed for the old calm tolera- 
tion, for, after seeing you, he seemed to recoil 

from me, and he won ! for my life was gone. 

Even then I dared not give him up. I swore that 
if I were never to be happy with him, no one else 
should. 

" Later, however, came the only happy moment 
I had known for many a weary day. You an- 
nounced your engagement, and I found there still 
flickered a ray of hope, and on the horizon I 
thought I saw happier days ahead. I forgave you 
all then, even that you had won the only love I 
craved, for I felt it could do you no good, and 
finally I got Charlie's consent to announce our 
engagement. This I thought would be a happy 
moment, but it was worse than ever. Congratula- 
tion followed congratulation, but in this again 
I was alone, — Charlie seemed to regard them as 
acts of condolence. Oh, the mockery of keep- 
ing up a smiling countenance when your heart is 
breaking, and the world seems, oh, so hollow I 
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" The last time I saw you my fate was sealed, 
for I saw Charlie still loved you, and something 
snapped, and I knew that the wreck of this bat- 
tered heart gave way, and that there remained 
nothing for me, for all color had vanished from 
my life. 

" I do not blame you. I no longer envy you, 
for I shall not take with me to the grave even one 
single reproach. I am a fatalist, and feel and 
know that whatever is, is for the best, and *the 
less of this cold world the more of heaven.' 

"This much, however, I will say: should you 
betray my confidence and expose to others my 
masked life, or should you in any way wrong 
Charlie, I shall haunt you, if so be that spirits can ; 
for in leaving him to you I leave more than self, 
for self proved of no avail without him. Never 
let him know what I have written. It would fill 
him with remorse, and I want to spare him even 
that. 

" You seem to be the link that has broken the 
chain in my life, and I have a great desire to see 
you, and shall make the effort, for I feel that to 
you I am leaving the one thing that might have 
saved me, and that is, a noble heart beating with 
a great love, but not for me. Take it, Beatrice, 
and be happy in his possession, for not to many 
girls is given a gift so great. 
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" When in the fulness of your love you pause, 
and the memory of her who is no more passes 
before you, think of her kindly, tenderly, for by 
my death I atone for my life, and, in dying, leave 
you my other self I can no more ; my strength 
is failing me, but I feel happier, knowing that you 
• will soon know the truth, and through me; and 
through me, too, may you both be happy ! Fare- 
well !" 

Farewell! that word so sad in life^ in death 
seems an echo from the shadowy spirit of her who 
said it. Farewell ! My prayer can only be that 
we may all fare well, for great have been our 
trials. 

This, then, explains all, — explains his indiffv^r- 
ence, explains her antagonism, and explains why 
"he never told his love," for I felt instinctively, 
as women do, that I was loved. 

Poor girl ! how interwoven our lives have been, 
and how great the expiation ! Nourished by love 
she doubtless would have been a different girl, 
and might have lived to reap the reward of a life 
well spent. 

Again and yet again I read the letter, and 
deeply imprinted on my heart was the memory 
of every word. I then tore the lines in multitudi- 
nous pieces, but did not cast them to the four 
h 14* 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Let me skip through the long, long weeks that 
followed the events in my last chapter. Through 
days that marked nothing but a dreary, sad exist- 
ence filled with thoughts most sombre, — days in 
which I reviewed my short life, and knew and saw 
that though I had lived much in this space, beyond 
some experience had nothing to show for it. 

I think the family felt some alarm at the morbid 
state of my mind, and gladly consented to allow 
me to join Jane at Mount Desert, — especially as she 
had taken a small cottage there and wanted me to 
be her guest for several weeks. This kind of in- 
vitation requires but little pressing, and I started 
with great glee, without a cloud to mar the happy 
outlook till fairly launched on the mighty deep, 
when I earnestly wished that Mount Desert had 
been swallowed in a tidal wave ere it had tempted 
me to leave my home on terra firma. Oh, those 
sea -sick hours! those " greenery -yellowery" 
hours, in which I hoped I would die but feared 
I wouldn't. 

Nevertheless and " notwithstanding," I did ex- 
ist till I reached my destination, but even when the 
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bold bluflfs of the island of Mount Desert rose from 
the horizon, I could see nothing that compensated 
me for what I had gone through. 

As we neared the dock, and I saw "Jane & 
Co." awaiting me, I tried to rush forward to wave 
them, but my tottering limbs refused such hilarity, 
so I reclined in one of those sea-sick steamer- 
chairs and waited till I was claimed. 

Happily, I did not have to wait long, for with an 
exuberant " Here she is !*' Jane burst upon me in a 
picturesque gown of something red, I scarcely 
know what, for the greatest impression she made 
was that she seemed to be so well, making me 
feel sicker than ever. In the words and manner 
of a crushed tragedian I say, — 

" * Pick me up tenderly, 
Lift me with care.' " 

And, taking the hint, they helped support me till 
we reached — not the easy carriage I had been 
looking forward to, but the festive buckboard, and 
I knew I was out of the frying-pan into the fire, 
while Jane amused herself laughing at all I was 
suffering. 

To Jane's infinite disgust, instead of admiring 
her little nest-by-the-sea I rushed to my room, 
threw myself on the bed, and refused to leave it 
for the next twenty-four hours. When I recovered 
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sufficiently to talk, or rather to listen, Jane began, 
and did not stop until I had heard all the things 
she had on hand for me ; but changing her tone 
and manner, she exclaims, — 

" Fm afraid you won't enjoy our greatest pleasure, 
for we are on the water nearly all the time, Hugh 
having hired a couple of boats for the season." 

" On the contrary," I return, " I love rowing and 
am a splendid oarsman. You know how much 
time I spend on the creek at home. That I con- 
sider very different from the liberties you have 
taken with you on one of those awful steamers." 

Reassured, we lapse into silence, until I break it, 
saying,— 

" Don't it seem funny to think that next Thursday 
I shall be twenty years of age ? Of course 'tis not 
very ancient, yet somehow or other I feel very old." 

This seems to conjure up some vein of thought 
in Jane, for she keeps quiet a moment, apparently 
quite lost, so I wait patiently till she says, — 

** Next Thursday, did you say ? We'll have to 
celebrate it somehow, and see if we can't re- 
new your youth. What do you say to a little 
dinner ?" 

** Nothing could touch my heart more, provided 
you can get some congenial people." 

" Well, you leave that part of it to me, and put 
your entire mind to thinking how you can look 
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your best, for you must live up to your reputation 
and continue to pose as a beauty." 

" What a strain !" I laughingly return, and so it 
was decided. 

There is nothing like complete change of scene 
for complete change of thought. Not fearing a 
relapse, I forgot I had ever known any other 
existence, and banished all morbid thoughts, the 
only lingering remnant being a love for solitude. 

I could spend hours alone on the water, rowing 
hither and thither, with no companion save my 
thoughts. This is a humiliating confession, for the 
hours we spend alone at Mount Desert we never 
mention. 

if. if. if. if. if, if. 

The Wednesday afternoon before my birthday 
I felt the return of one of those sentimental mor- 
bid cravings for solitude. Explaining the state 
of affairs to Jane, I took leave of her for a quiet 
row, there to take a tender farewell of the last of 
my teens. 

The grandeur and sublimity of nature in its 
bold cliffs, the bracing air, wafted for miles across 
the clear, limpid waters, acted like magic on 
my nerves ; and carried away as I ever am by 
such lofty surroundings, I gave myself up com- 
pletely to the pleasures of the moment. At 
times letting myself drift idly with the current 
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then again by a violent effort recovering not 
the ground, but the water I had just passed 
over. As twihght came on, and the tide seemed 
at its height, I was 4naking a vigorous pull for 
home, when, just .as I rounded a mighty boulder, 
I was attracted by the mouth of a cavern that 
yawned invitingly at me. Resting on my oars, 
I hesitated, for I knew the deepening twilight 
urged me to continue in my course. But a strong 
magnet pulled me towards the cave, and the more 
I hesitated the greater seemed the attraction. 
A moment could make but little difference, and 
knowing that time was precious, I backed water 
and was soon at the entrance, intending only to 
peep in. 

There the darkness and gloom seemed to en- 
shroud me, and held me in a mighty fascination 
impossible to resist. It seemed like the gates of 
hell, and I looked in vain for the sign, "who 
enters here leaves hope behind." 

Again I tried to return, but, by this time used 
to the comparative darkness, an indefinable some- 
thing drove me on, and I found myself in the 
heart of the cave, awed and silenced, as we feel in 
a grand old cathedral that has received the prayers 
and sighs of thousands of souls. 

By degrees I perceived a ray of light in the 
back part of the cave that fell athwart something 
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small and white. Near by, engraved deep in the 
rock, I saw two large hearts caught by a dart, and 
under each two letters, while on all the shelving 
ledges lay mass upon mass of dry drift-wood. 

Who had been here before me? What was 
that sheet of white ? Whose letters on the wall ? 
I must see. One stroke of the oar and I reached 
the rock and landed. First I found that the light 
came from what looked like an old chimney, and 
I remembered hearing that there had once been a 
deep well here, but that the constant fretting of 
the waters had worn away the outside wall and 
converted the well into this cave, and, as con- 
firmation, I noticed for the first time a tiny basin 
filled with crystal-like water, and, leaning down, 
I drank deeply of its divine draught. Much re- 
freshed, I discovered that the white that had 
caught my eye was simply a couple of old sea- 
side novels, but the engraved hearts had for me a 
fatal fascination. 

I sat down to study them, thinking how emblem- 
atic of life it all was. Those hearts hammered 
deep into the rock were typical of most peoples', 
for rare indeed is the heart that has not been 
hammered and battered till its original shape 
seems lost. Perchance the sculptor himself would 
now smile at his own handiwork, in consideration 
of the fact that he may long since have loved an- 
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Other, and the dart may have been poisonous, 
leaving for the other heart an ineflfaceable wound. 
All this is very pretty, but night will not much 
longer await my soliloquy, and I must hence. 
I turn ! but where is the boat ? Good God ! It 
has drifted out with the tide, and I am lost ! So 
overcome am I that I sink helplessly to the 
ground in complete stupor. How long I lay thus 
I do not know, but when I come to my senses I 
am in outer darkness and cold as death. This 
physical suflfering forces me to make an effort, and 
I grope about for my chatelaine, trying to find my 
match-box. 

How remarkable that through " hearts" I should 
be lost, and through ** hearts" I should be saved ! 
For what should I do now had I not won this 
friendly prize? I lighted a match to get my 
bearings. I then piled some wood under what at 
first glance had struck me so like a chimney, and 
using the old novels, I kindled quite a blaze. 
With this light I gathered all the wood and 
massed it near me, and settled down to await my 
fate. 

Hour after hour dragged wearily by, and only 
the swish of the water broke the heavy stillness. 
Had it not been for the kindly fire I should have 
suffered greatly, for the dampness of that horrible 
vault was most penetrating. 

H IS 
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In those hours in the dead of the night I 
thought of every deed of my life. Of the envy 
and jealousy that had racked my soul. Of the 
hour I stood by Elizabeth Bransford, little dream- 
ing my own end was so near at hand. I even 
envied her dying naturally as she did at home. 
To sit quietly by, knowing that life was merely a 
matter of endurance, — of how long the frail body 
could stand the strain of no food, no light Then 
to die alone, and unknown, to be washed out by 
the next high tide. With this thought the marrow 
froze in my bones, and I writhed under the bur- 
den that had been hurled on me. 

The last of my teens in truth ! and the last of 
my life ! and to give up all at twenty ! Again I 
lay as in a trance, while thought after thought 
flashed through me. It occurred to me to leave 
some notice of my fate. I tore off a piece of 
paper and wrote my history, and stuck it high in 
a niche in the rock. One other duty and I shall 
have finished. 1 draw from my bosom two pieces 
of paper, — two pieces of paper crumpled and flat, 
that I have worn as talisman next to my heart for 
many a long day. 

Opening them tenderly, I read them again and 
again, and tears fill my eyes as I think what they 
have been to me. One is the letter of congratula- 
tion from Mr. Thorpe, and the other is his tele- 
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gram telling me to meet him. Would to God 
that I could ! Where is he now while my life is 
ebbing away? Who will tell him of me? Will 
he care that I perish thus ? Lovingly and sacredly 
I put them to the blaze, and burn them as an offer- 
ing to love, and with the last flicker I feel the 
death of all hope and warmth. 

Hour after hour found me lying cramped by the 
fire, praying God to send me early release from 
this living death. Lying thus, I noticed the first 
streak of early morn, and with the light was born 
one ray of hope. I waited and waited for it to 
grow brighter, and with the light came another 
horror. At my feet in the bottom of the cave 
lay a mass of thick, slippery, slimy, sea-weed that 
forbade any exit from that point, and now my 
only hope lay in keeping up a large fire, that the 
smoke, curling up through the opening, might at- 
tract some one's notice. With this thought I kept 
piling on one piece of wood after another, at in- 
tervals calling madly for help. Again and again 
my voice filled the cave, and again and again I 
sank back exhausted, while all hope seemed to 
die in me. 

Gazing eagerly, madly towards my only chance 
for deliverance, I thought I noticed the aperture 
darken, and again I cry wildly for help. 

On account of the fire I cannot look up, so I 
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listen with every fibre stretched, still praying for 
assistance. I hear a voice, and I draw nearer, and 
like manna from heaven the words " Who's there ?*' 
fall on my ears. New strength seems born of the 
moment, and I shout, — 

" One who perishes ! Save me for God's sake T* 
and my voice dies away like a rumbling echo. 
Again I listen, and again I hear, — 

" Put the fire out, and wait." 

Would to God we could all be saved so easily. 
Not as I once played with fire, but in dead earnest, 
for I felt my whole life hung in the balance, and 
with a large stick I hurled one flame of wood 
after another far out into the damp, slimy grave, 
and like a maniac watched them sizzle and die, and 
a fiendish laugh broke from me as I saw the last 
spark disappear. 

" My God, should he never return ! and I am 
again left to perish !" 

Just then the cave grew dark, and I called aloud 
once more. 

" In a moment," greeted my ears, and I knew I 
had not been betrayed. I both saw and heard a 
heavy rope drop on the rocks, then a kind of 
scrambling and pitch darkness. Then a pair of 
legs, then a lithe manly body, then — my God, I 
fell back in a dead faint ! 




CHAPTER XXII. 

Gradually returning to life, I felt a hand gen- 
tle and tender as a woman's bathing my forehead, 
and a voice whose accents I knew so well fondly 
calling on me to speak to him. I opened wide 
my eyes and met a look kindled with a great 
depth of love, and over the gulf of weeks and 
months of anguish, doubt, and fear our souls at 
last met in that glance. 

" Oh, darling," he exclaims, " what I have suf- 
fered till I found you ! And even now I am afraid 
to believe my eyes that you are alive." 

" Oh, you won't leave me ! you won't leave 
me !" I cry. " I have been so near death in tSiis 
awful cave ! No one knows what I have suffered ! 
Take me out! Let me breathe some pure airl 
I am so faint and weak !" And my whole frame 
shivered with nervousness as I clung helplessly 
to Mr. Thorpe, my deliverer. 

" Drink this, sweet, and try to calm yourself a 
little," handing me quite a dose of brandy. Then 
drawing me tenderly towards him, and holding 
me enveloped in his powerful arms, he forces me 
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to rest my head on his shoulder, while he uses 
every loving means to calm and soothe me. 

" How I have longed for the touch of something 
human ! At moments it has seemed that I must 
lose my mind. These sepulchral walls, — that grave 
yawning at my feet, luring me to plunge in, and 
in death forget all. Tell me again that you are 
here, — here in flesh and blood, and that you won't 
leave me ! That when you go I shall go too !" 

" My life," he declares, ** I shall never leave 
you. I am here to take care of you, to strengthen 
you, to love you. Try to keep quiet just a little 
and rest, and if you can sleep, do so, for you are 
safe now with me, and I will guard you with my 
life.*' 

" You speak of sleep," I exclaim ; " do you mean 
death ? It was so near I am afraid to close my 
eyes, else he may return and claim me !" And from 
intense weakness and an overwrought frame of 
mind, I burst into tears, and sob and sob, while 
he again does his best to restore me to quiet. 

" Little darling," he says so soothingly, " don't 
you believe me when I tell you, you are safe with 
me, and that no power on earth shall separate us ; 
that I am here solely to do your bidding ? Why, 
then, won't you rest ? and when you are stronger 
I will take you home." 

Drawing his arm closer about me, and gently 
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stroking my forehead with his disengaged hand, I 
feel myself growing calmer, yet ever and anon I 
beg him not to- leave me, and he answers by press- 
ing me closer to him, yet saying not a word. 
Thus I lie for some time, weak and prostrate, 
though gaining strength through his mighty love 
and tenderness, and in such intense weakness, both 
mental and physical, I feel I need all the care and 
affection he can lavish on me. 

Oh, the bliss of this loneliness now! This 
awesome cave seems suddenly converted into a 
pillared cathedral, and I think I hear in the dim 
distance the soft strains of a wedding march. Ye 
gods, if I should be losing my mind ! For some re- 
assurance I grope wildly about till I touch his face. 

" Well, darling, what is it ?" 

" Nothing ; I was only afraid you had gone." 

" My love, while life lasts you shall never look 
for me in vain. From this moment I dedicate 
myself to you.*' 

" Tis such happiness to hear the sound of a 
human voice, and to know that those treacherous 
waters cannot swallow me up! My God, a few 
more hours and you would have found me a 
corpse !" 

Again I fall off in a kind of quiet stupor, and, 
as in a trance, I feel him shift his arms, and I 
know I am lying across his breast. I can hear 
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the quick, regular beats of his heart, and I invol- 
untarily begin to count them, — 10, 1 1, 12, — dul- 
ler and duller, — 13, 14, — scarcely perceptible, — 15, 
16, and from complete exhaustion I fall into a 
sound sleep. How long I lay thus I can never 
tell, but from sheer fatigue I feel his arm drop 
and I awake. 

" Am I dreaming ?" I faintly ask. 

'* Not now ; we are both waking from a long 
nightmare to find our reward." 

" Are you not in Europe ?'' 

" Hardly,'* with a smile. " Don't you feel my 
presence ? Not only my presence, but my heart, 
my life, my soul, are with you to do with as you 
wish." 

" Where, then, is " I pause, trying to col- 
lect my thoughts, and in a flash it all bursts upon 
me. The horror of the long night alone in the 
cave! The dreary hours when I should have 
welcomed death ! The birth of hope at the sight 
of light, and the ray from heaven as my rescuer 
dropped upon me ! All ! all ! I knew now ! What 
I did not know was how I was to stand the close 
presence of this man that I loved. 

I feared myself, I feared him, — both, and I knew I 
must make an effort to resist his glorious strength- 
giving arms ; and assuring him I feel much better, 
I try to sit alone. 
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" How foolish you are, dear, to tax your strength 
when you know your home is here !" opening wide 
his arms, again inviting me to rest. 

" Don't tempt me, I beg of you !" I exclaim, 
*' I have so much to ask. Tell me, first, how you 
happened to be here.*' 

" Later," he insists. " Tell me, first, what 
brought ^<?// here." And at some thought his face 
darkens and his fists close in such a grip that I 
tremble for his imaginary foe, while he continues : 
" If *tis some treachery, tell me, that I may hasten 
hence and punish the author as the deed deserves!" 

" You would not have to go very far," I answer, 
** for I alone am to blame ; but, oh ! I have had my 
punishment, facing death many times in the last 
twelve hours. At times I reproached myself for 
giving way to idle curiosity; then called on 
heaven to send me instant release ; then lost my- 
self in prayer, hoping by such a death to atone 
for much. Oh, the horror of those hours ! I feel 
the clamminess of it now ! the darkness enshroud- 



mg me 

" There, pettin love, think no more of it. Wait 
till you are stronger ere you dwell on the subject. 
Don't you think you could take a little more 
brandy, just for my sake?" pouring out some. 

And to please him I take it, while he again en- 
folds me in his arms ; and after the dreariness, the 
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loneliness, it seems such a haven of rest, and I 
cling to him as to my one prop and staff in life, 

" Love/* he begins, " do you think you feel 
strong enough to tell me how you came to be 
here ?" 

And, safe in his dear arms, I tell him the whole 
story, omitting nothing but the funeral rites of my 
talisman, the two dead notes. Pointing to the 
linked hearts, I show him the cause of all my 
misery. 

** How this all proves, little one, that the heait 
is the pivot of all life ! And won't you bid me live 
by exchanging with me?" 

Dear as this was to me, I say, almost timidly, — 

" Tell me, magician, by what almighty means 
yo7i happen to be here ?*' 

" I have nothing miraculous to tell, for, alas, 
you'll find me all too human. 'Tis true," he con- 
tinues, " I did go abroad, and there roamed dis- 
consolately for a time, but fate, that same irresist- 
ible magnet that drew you here, impelled me to 
return. Mechanically I secured my passage, 
boarded the ship, and in due time arrived." Stop- 
ping a moment for breath, he again continues : 
" My heart pointed to me the one and only route 
where I might look for happiness, but decency 
forbade my taking it. For fear of weakening I 
started North immediately, determined to imitate 
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Isaak Walton's illustrious example, and with my 
rod and reel have I killed my time. A few days 
ago I received an invitation from Mrs. Livingston 
to dine with her to-day, so last evening I called 
and found them in a perfect state of uproar. I 
soon learned that you were staying there, that 
alone you had started rowing, that you had not 
returned, and that the boat had been seen drifting 
along the coast. I felt crazed, and scarcely know- 
ing what I did, I rushed madly off, determined to 
find some clue to your whereabouts or to learn 
that you had been drowned. My God ! like one 
possessed have I spent the night tramping up and 
down this rugged coast. At times a mass of sea- 
foam would deceive me, and I would think I saw 
your precious form floating on the waves, and so 
mad must I have been that I would think I saw a 
fair white arm motioning to me, and I would start 
forward, nearer yet nearer. Then the foam would 
dissolve, and I would chase another idle fancy. 
Thus the night passed, and all the time I have 
been so near you that, had you called, I must have 
heard. With morning's dawn I saw the smoke 
and I knew — I felt sure I had found you. Yet 
even then I feared to descend. I dreaded every- 
thing. I dreaded death, and worse than all, I 
dreaded some foul treachery. Oh, my love, when 
I saw you — when I knew that you were saved 
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from my worst fears — my gratitude knew no 
bounds ! and, as I haven't prayed since I knelt at 
my mother's knee as a boy, I prayed then. Kneel- 
ing beside your unconscious body I thanked the 
Lord for restoring you to me, and begged for 
strength to shield you from all further harm. In 
seeing you, in touching you, in knowing that you 
are alive and safe, I need but one thing to make 
my happiness complete, and that is the promise 
that you will be my wife !" 

There is no misunderstanding him now. My 
heart beats so violently, and I feel such a death- 
like weakness all over me, that I dare not reply. 

" Heavens, child, has this rocky abode converted 
you into a sphinx ?" 

" Would to God that it had, for then I should 
only have my head to consider I" 

" Does your head, your judgment, tell you not 
to trust me ?" 

" No ; but it is all so new, so sudden." 

"So sudden, yes, — ^but not new; it must be an 
old story to you. What did you suppose I meant 
months ago when I told you I could see you no 
more ? Did it mean that I was indifferent to you ? 
Did it mean that I hated you? No! it meant I 
loved you, yet dared not tell it. Never mind why, 
I had a reason, — a good one. Now, however, 
though much sooner than I expected, I can with 
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honor tell you of my love. Of how it has grown 
and strengthened with my life, and only with death 
can it cease. What I felt when you announced 
your engagement no one will ever know. I 
writhed under the yoke laid upon me, and envied 
Johnson as I never envied mortal before. Now 
you are free, — free to give yourself to me. Come 1" 
opening wide his arms to receive me. 

" Not now," I simply gasp, remaining perfectly 
motionless. 

" My God ! can it be that you still love Johnson ?" 
And across his face there passes a spasm of pain 
that tears my heart, and I make a move towards 
him, but again withdraw. 

All of this he watches intently, gazing at me in 
one devouring glance, and, in a changed, sad voice, 
he continues, — 

" I cannot give you Johnson's wealth, but I can 
give you a heart as big, beating with the greatest 
love man has ever known. Strong arms to protect 
and work for you, and a life that exists but for you. 
Why torture me? don't you know your own 
mind ? Can't you love me ?" 

" Can't I love you, do you say? Never — more 
than I do now. I seem made to love you, but I 
can't promise to marry you just yet." 

" Is it because you once said you would never 

take a man immediately ?" 

i6 
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"Not altogether; but I have a reason. Bear 
with me for a time and soon you shall know all." 

" How long do you expect me to wait ? You 
forget that I am human, and cannot go beyond a 
certain point I long so to again enfold you in 
these arms as vay fiancee^ and feel your dear heart 
beat in unison with mine. Tell me when I may 
receive my answer, — ^this afternoon, this evening ?'* 

" No ; to-morrow." 

" How shall I live till then ?" 

" How have you lived till now ?" 

" I believe you are not a woman. Instead of 
having a large, warm heart beating in your breast, 
you have a stone," 

" Perhaps ; but who is it that says * there is a 
stone which is of all the hardest, the chillest, but 
when once set on fire it is unquenchable' ?" 

" It must have been some fellow who didn't 
know you. Tell me this, darling, have I any 
hope ?" 

" I shall tell you nothing, else, having a little, 
you should want a great deal." 

" I want all, and that is a great deal !'' looking 
pleadingly at me. 

I have been several times told that marCs 
strength cannot go beyond a certain point, and as 
I am sure woman's can't, I beg him to devise some 
means of getting me home. At first he implores 
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me not to go, but proving to him every reason 
why I should, he points in dumb irony to the rope. 

" But I can't climb as well as all that comes to," 
I say most pathetically, and he laughs, — 

" What's the matter with my carrying you ?" * 

"Tve something better than that," I exclaim. 
" Tie a large loop in the end of the rope, then 
climb up, and pull me after you." 

" Trust a woman to cheat a fellow out of the 
pleasure of carrying her." 

" Certainly, since she is the most concerned." 

However, he obeys my instructions to the letter. 
When finished, he comes back to me, and both 
standing, he says, — 

" Beatrice, if I thought I had no hope I should 
sooner far dash myself down that slimy pit than 
go forth alone to face the world without you. 
Can't you say anything to encourage me; if 'tis 
only the one word — hope ?" 

** You may hope," I say, slowly and solemnly, 
raising my eyes to confirm my words. Our souls 
meet in one long, lingering glance, and the next 
moment I am in his arms, — happy, trembling, 
unable to resist him, — and in that fond .embrace 
I know I love as I am loved, 

" That will do," I weakly exclaim, tearing my- 
self from him, while blush after blush crimsons 
my cheek. I fear to remain another instant, and 
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insist upon going. In the same dignified manner 
that he descended so did he disappear, and em- 
blematic of our interview, his head was lost 
first. 

When he had gained the top I sh'pped the loop 
over me and sat as though in a swing, fondly 
waiting to be lifted. Not a motion. I look up, 
and find him in one broad grin looking down 
upon me. 

" Suppose I refused to lifl you till you promised 
to marry me, what would you do ?*' 

**rd promise/* I laughingly return, for my 
strength seems rapidly increasing. 

" But do you ?** he persists. 

" No, I don't ; and I know you are too much a 
man to make me." Then with a feeble attempt at 
a joke, "You'd never strike a fellow when he's 
down." 

I feel so happy that I look up in a vain endeavor 
to smile sweetly, but the sun by this time is so 
bright that instead I make a horrible grimace, and 
look down again. The face must have been too 
much for him, for, with my feet dangling in space, 
I feel myself raised slowly but surely. 

Almost dazed as I emerge from comparative 
darkness to the broad glare of day, I squint most 
pitifully, telling him at the same time that I do 
not wish him to go home with me. 
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" By the bye, I just happen to remember that I 
am twenty years old to-day." 

"Quite a woman!" he laughs. "Pray let me 
wish you many, many returns of the day." 

" Heaven forbid !" I exclaim. " One day like 
this is as much as I could stand, though I hope I 
may see many birthdays." 

" God grant they may all find me at your side !" 

" Thanks, dear, and 1*11 respond more fully to- 
morrow. Now I must bid you good-by," offering 
him my hand. "I can never, never thank you 
enough for what you have done for me this day, 
but I hope to be able to prove my gratitude by 
my life." 

" There is but one form of thanks I will receive, 
and that is yourself." 

" Well, we'll see," as he helps me to the carriage 
that his loving care has provided for me, to my 
dismay following. 

" Don't look so surprised," he exclaims, in a?i- 
swer to my look of inquiry. " Do you suppose I 
should trust you in your weak state to go homQ 
alone? Never! I have too recently won you 
back from life not to know your dear value. Re- 
member, my darling, I but exist till I know my 
fate. For God's sake be careful of yourself until 
I see you. So precious are you to me ?iow that 

I almost fear to trust you frqn^ my sight. Rest 

i6» 
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all day, love, so that this evening I may see the 
roses restored to your cheeks and my little pettin 
looking like herself again. Good-by, my life," 
as we stop at the house. And with another fervent 
pressure of the hand I rush swiftly in-doors. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

Poor Jane! I scarcely recognized her as I 
rushed upon her at the breakfast-table, where she 
sat listlessly trying to force down a few mouthfuls. 
As I stood out in bold relief at the threshold of 
the door, she uttered one scream — a suppressed 
scream of joy — and burst into tears. From my 
heart I reproached myself for all the trouble I 
had caused, and going to her, I told enough of 
my story to let her know what I had suffered all 
night alone in the cave, but keeping well hidden 
and locked in my innermost soul the blissful rescue. 

I dared not speak of it. It was too new, too 
sacred. Seeing, however, that she was fully im- 
pressed, I repeated again and again all my experi- 
ence, till she rose superior to her own feelings, 
spreading before me a tempting breakfast. Now 
that the stimulus of the morning had gone, I 
found how sorely I stood in need of food. 

Seeing the zest with which I devoured morsel 

after morsel, for sociability's sake, if for nothing 

else, she followed my example, and, as Vappetii 

vient a manger, we lingered long at the table. 

"What a blessing it is," exclaims Jane, "that 
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you arrived when you did, for I was just about 
telegraphing your family! I intended doing so 
last evening, but I felt that with the morning I 
might find some clue to your whereabouts. Hugh 
has been out ever since dawn making inquiries of 
the fishermen, and only got home a moment ago, 
with the same horrible story, that they had seen 
nothing but the boat Your experience may have 
been sad, but I doubt if it was much worse than 
mine. By the bye, I did not quite understand who 
it was that rescued you ?" 

** A man on his way fishing that happened to 
see the smoke." 

" We must look him up and reward him." 

" Of course I fully intend to. Unfortunately, 
however, I didn't happen to have my purse with 
me, though he scarcely looked like a man to whom 
one could offer money." 

"There are other ways, and we sha'n't forget 
him." 

May I be forgiven for this deception, especially 
as my heart is the only thing that I allow myself 
to deceive in ; but my heart's history must be pro- 
tected against intrusion. 'Tis as much a matter 
of honor as the white lie a man should tell for a 
woman's sake. 

As we still lingered Jane exclaims, — 

" Do you forget that I expect to give a little 
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dinner this evening, and that I want you to 
look your best? This would be asking too much 
unless you rest all day ; so hurry, dear, for every 
moment counts." 

In this Jane but echoed my wish, for I began to 

f 

fell great reaction, and gladly hastened to my little 
sanctum. There I undressed, darkened the room, 
and went regularly to bed, though not to sleep. 

In thought I again lived over the events of the 
morning. I loved to lose myself in the memory 
of every word, of every look, of every caress. 
Again I could feel his dear arms drawihg me to 
him, his palpitating voice whispering in my ear; 
and lost in his presence, I wondered how I had 
had the strength to withhold my final answer. 
Yet when I determined to give myself to him, 
some indefinable something would deter me, and 
instead of yielding I would find myself withdraw- 
ing momentarily in a kind of shell, stretching 
every fibre to resist him. 

Morever, there was that fear of ourselves that 
compelled me to wait. I feared the intoxication 
of our love, and I longed for breathing-time to 
review in my mind all that it meant to me. In a 
kind of happy unconsciousness, the day seemed 
to fly on wings of love, with its flight leaving me 
refreshed, strengthened, and anxious for the hour 
that should see the return of my love. 
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Late in the afternoon as I was considering the 
expediency of getting up, I heard a faint knock 
at my door, followed by the entrance of Jane. 
Sidling towards me, I make room for her on the 
edge of the bed, while she says, rather timidly, — 

" I have come to make a confession ; but, first, 
I want you to promise not to scold." 

Somewhat alarmed, I, however, promise. 

" Well, dear, this visit here has simply been 
a ruse to bring you and Johnson together again." 
She pauses for the moment, startled by the evident 
consternation and alarm depicted on my counte- 
nance ; but forcing herself, she continues : " From 
the moment you broke your engagement John- 
son has been my shadow, begging me to de- 
vise some means to mend matters, and together 
we hit upon this scheme. As I wanted to see 
something of you, I invited you ahead of time, 
but when I learned that this was your birthday, 
I telegraphed him, and yesterday he arrived, and 
cirrived in the midst of all of our excitement about 
you. The poor fellow was nearly beside himself, 
and seemed to age years in a moment. All night 
he sought far and near for some clue, returning 
hourly to report. When he came at noon to-day 
and learned of your safety he seemed completely 
unmanned, and could say nothing. In pity I 
promised he should see you alone before dinner, 
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and oh, Trix dear, don't be foolish ! Do ' make 
up' with him, for few girls get such a chance as 
this." 

" Oh, I'm so sorry !" I simply exclaim. 

" Well, you ought to be I" not grasping the true 
meaning of my words. 

So it is fixed, and with a palpitating heart I 
start to keep Jane's promise. So lost is he in his 
thoughts — knowing that his future depends on 
this interview — ^that he does not hear my ap- 
proach. 

I have a chance to study the change, for in 
truth Time has dealt hardly with him since we 
parted. On his temples is the shimmer of silver, 
and the lines around his eyes and mouth have 
deepened, and a haggard expression seems para- 
mount The moment his ^y^s light on me a 
brilliant radiancy seems to illumine his face, 
though he takes not a step. There, for the 
moment, we stand confronting each other through 
the long vista of experience. Finally, as though 
rooted to the ground, he simply gasps the one 
word, " Beatrice," and in the voice lies such ten- 
derness, such yearning, such a depth of longing, 
that I involuntarily take a step forward. That, 
evidently, was the signal, for life animates him, 
and he makes a sudden rush forward, and taking 
both of my hands in his, he exclaims, — 
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" Do you come of your own free will ?" 
" Of course. I am mistress of my own actions." 
" Do you come, though, with forgiveness in your 
heart ? Oh, Beatrice, could you but know what I 
have suffered since you sent me from you ! Could 
you but dream of the endless days and nights 
when my whole soul burned for one glimpse of 
you 1 Of the hours that I have longed for this 
moment, when, face to face, I might crave your 
pardon and beg you to come to me again !*' 
His intensity quite startles me, and I return, — 
"I but knew a moment ago of your arrival, 
and of how much I have to thank you for your 
kind search last night; but please believe I feel 
most grateful." 

" I have not time now to dwell on the horrors 
of that awful night, nor to speak of my paroxysms 
of joy when I heard of your return. I want now 
to tell you that in these long months I have re- 
viewed my whole disposition, hiding nothing. I 
have seen the evil of the awful jealousy that racked 
me, and have reproached myself again and again 
for all my shortcomings. I honestly believe that 
these months of misery have gotten me under 
complete control, and feeling I do not risk your 
happiness, I again proudly lay my all at your feet, 
begging you to forgive and take me to your heart 
again." 
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With the deepest passion expressed in his strong 
face, I pause to frame an answer, and at that 
moment a couple of guests arrive, relieving me for 
the time being 

Not to be outdone, he whispers, eagerly, — ^" My 
answer !" 

And I have only time to frame the one word, 
" To-morrow !" ere I am obliged to assist Jane in 
receiving her guests. 

It was in truth a dinner of many sensations, 
yet how few knew of all I was living 1 With 
Thorpe's arrival was born a feeling of ecstasy 
that I had never before experienced. Though 
talking to others, I could see his every expres- 
sion, feeling at the same time that none of mine 
were being lost on either of my loves. From an 
ardent desire on Jane's part to befriend Johnson 
she lost no opportunity of throwing us together, 
little guessing what faux pas she was making. I 
found myself seated next to him at dinner, while 
Thorpe was at the other end and on the same side, 
so that I could not see him. Fortunately, 'tis not 
necessary to see to feel a person's presence, and 
I was happy in the simple knowledge that we 
breathed the same air. There was little opportu- 
nity for conversation en tete-a-tete ^ for the chief and 
only subject was my adventure. I was called upon 

again and again to describe every scene, every 
in 17 
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feeling, even my rescuer. Yet how picture him 
that you get a just idea 1 With him near listening 
to every word, I felt a delicious thrill in speaking 
of it all, of dropping little remarks that he alone 
could understand. Then came a "bumper" in 
honor of my birthday, and we adjourned. The 
men finally released, Johnson hastened to my side 
to crave his answer, declaring he could not wait 
till the morrow. I have a certain amount of nerve, 
but I found it lacking when I tried to find words 
to give him his conge, I had not the heart to utter 
them, and, in despair, begged him to wait, and 
early in the morning he should receive a note with 
my answer. 

Just then Mr. Thorpe joined us, and Jane think- 
ing it detrimental to Johnson, asks me to sing. 
Glad to escape a conversation with these men, — 
both so linked in my life, — I eagerly sought the 
piano. Out of the fulness of my heart I sang a 
couple of quaint old love-songs, then "Punchi- 
nello," and with the last chord I found Thorpe's 
eyes riveted on me in one hot, seething glance that 
held me beyond all power to renounce. Scarcely 
knowing what I did, I sang, — 

" I never thought to know what I have known, 
The rapture, dear, of being loved by you ; 
I never thought, within my heart, to own 
One wish so blest that you should share it too." 
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Quivering, trembling, with my soul on fire, I 
struck a last chord and left the piano, little know- 
ing that each heart that craved mine read his an- 
swer in those lines. The guests then began to 
leave, and the last word uttered by Messrs. John- 
son and Thorpe was the dread word " to-morrow." 

4c ♦ 3|C ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The morning's mail carried off two envelopes, 
equally square and equally scented. Directed in 
the same handwriting, sealed with the same wax, 
stamped with the same crest. 

One was addressed to Mr. Charles Thorpe, the 
other to Mr. Charles H. Johnson ; and now, gentle 
reader, I leave to you to guess the contents, for one 
was positive, the other negative. Else how account 
for the magnetic current that warmed my blood 
for many years to come ? Did I yield my heart, 
my life, my all, to Love or Riches ? 



THE END. 
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*' An entertaining, romantic story, with a healthy moral. The pathos 
\s genuine, and those who figurjg in it are unexaggerated types of 
human nature. It may be read with profit and pleasure by old and 
young.*' — Boston Gazette, 

** It is a romance of more than usual interest. Like so many 
novels of the epoch, it is Russian in motive, but the scenes are laid 
in France and Germany. The characters in the story are so high- 
spirited and intensely aristocratic in their way that loves and hales, 
plots and counterplots, and, above all, the duel, will be deliciously 
pleasing to simple republicans. But the story has even a greater 
merit than its interest — it is not too long." — Philadelphia limes. 

"You read on; things become interesting; the 'plot thickens;' 
new elements are drawn into it ; new contingencies — new impr)ssi- 
bilities — emerge, to be resolved after much bitterness into sweet 
harmonies and things altogether possible. Two or three strong 
characters stand aloof and aloft, and show that Herr Schobert 
has a sharp power of analysis and characterization, and that his Ger- 
mans and Russians are not walking and talking puppets. The court 
life at a petty German principality is admirably tlepicted ; not less so 
the courtiers and princelings, and the strong, luminous figure of the 
heroine. Mrs. Wister translates with delij^htful ease, and brings all 
these things before us as if she were composing originally, and not 
translating.'* — N. K Critic. 

" As a romancer H. Schobert expresses himself with delicacy. 
Ilis ideas of life are not overwrought, although at times they assume 
a highly sensational character. The interest of his story centres in 
his picturesque and realistic views of society life at the German 
court, where the prominent scenes are mostly laid. He ha«; the 
power to shift from one scene to another without disturbing the har- 
mony of the whole, and, with Mrs. Wister as a translator, his work 
cannot fail to find favor." — Boston Herald, 

** Like all of Mrs. Wister's translations, it is spirited and enieT' 
taimng:'— Toledo Blade. 
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"No such fiuthful, candid, kindlv, brilliant, and incisive presentation of 
English and Americaa types has before been achieved. The wit of the 
story is considerable. It is written brilliantly, yet not flimsily. It is the 
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form, and proves to be a positive surprise to the literary world. There is 
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not be proud to have written this international novel. It will be one of the 
most popular books of the season, — one that will be read, crkicised, and 
talked about in all the circles of intelligent society." — New Orleans Ficayuite, 

** Miss Baylor's clever story has had such high marks of appreciation during 
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book form is most gratifyine. There is one test of the unfailing spirit and 
good humor of the novel. Hosts of magazine renders have been awaiting its 
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ties, in fact, are so delicately and humorously satirized, that it is a truly 
' intemationar piece of ^in. The good points, the true distinction of good 
breeding in manners and customs pertaining to each of the two peoples, and 
the thorough good understanding of the genuine people in the story, are the 
most satisfactory of its conclusions; but it is a sh;)rp stylus that sets down the 
pretensions of the vulgar on either side. It looks as though Daisy Miller 
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delphia Ledger. 
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but charming humor: it is not a collection of bright sayings of clever people, 
but a reproduction of ways of thought and types of m:<nner infinitely enter> 
taining to the reader, while not in the least funny to the actor, or intended by 
him to appear funnv. It is inimitably good as a rendering of the peruliarities 
of British and of American nature and training, while It is so perfectly fre« 
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"A capital novel, strong, vivid, well written, and full of humor of 
a very gratifying kind." — Literary World, 

" It is lightened through anc! through by humor as subtle and spon- 
taneous as any that ever brightened the dark pages of life history, 
and is warmed by that keen sympathy and love for human nature 
which transfigures and ennobjes everything it touches.*' — Chicago 
Tribune, 

" Intensely dramatic in construction, rich in color, picturesque in 
description, and artihtic in its setting. No more delighiful picture of 
the every-day life of the Virginia mountaineers could well be {mzg" 
in^di,"— Philadelphia Record, 

"The incisive and poetical presentation of the theme is still a 
characteristic of her novels, and the portrayal of character is as clear 
cut as in her earlier productions. The scenery of the mountain re- 
gion in Virginia is sketched with loving hand, and the inhabitants, 
with their quaint dialect, form an interesting study." — Boston youmal, 

"A bare outline can give no idea of the humor and tenderness 
which mark the story. The characters are most happily hit off, and 
the dialogue is true to the life. The book wili rank with the best 
work done in this field." — New York American 3ookieller, 

" Miss Baylor has undoubtedly scored a success. To those who 
are familiar with her witty sketches this novel will be a delightful 
surprise, for she has shown as much skill in dealing with the rustic 
types as she has been wont to expend upon the portraiture of the leis- 
ure classes. Her Virginia mountaineers are as real as Craddock's 
Tennessee mountaineers, and the story of their lives is full of humor 
and pathos. Each character is a gei^uine human being." — New 
Orleans Times- Democrat. 

"This is a graphic, dramatic, and pathetic 'homely narrative,* as 
it calls itself, of Virginia life before, during, and after the war. It 
is racy of the soil, and abounds in strong touches of local character 
as well as picturesque and eloquent description. It is one of the best 
of the fast muliiplying novels of Southern life, and gives abundant 
material for the study of Southern human nature." — Brooklyn Eagle. 
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The novels of E. Werner are always readable and in the highest de- 
gree entertaining. Mrs. Wister's refined and pure taste never leads her 
amiss in making her selections, and the novel before us is more interest- 
ing than any of its predecessors. She is one of the best translators from 
the German in this country, and the felicitous manner in which the 
work has been done in the present volume adds to the charm of a truly 
agreeable novel. 

" Of the many charming translations from the German by Mrs. Wister, 
none can surpass in interest tliat of ' St Michael,' the characters being 
strong and naturally drawn. The work abounds in striking situations, 
and does not contain a page which the reader is disposed to skip." — Baltir 
more News. 

" The romantic tales of E. Werner, which Mrs. Wister, through indus- 
trious translation, has made well known to American readers, are appre- 
ciated by many who like pure romance to sweeten the realities of life. 
• St. Michael,' the last in the series, abounds in many poetical and dra- 
matic situations, is full of military fire and energy, having many spirited 
scenes, and maintaining the interest of the reader."— Boston Journal, 

*' It is full of li fe, many of the incidents are exciting, and the characters 
in themselves becoming interesting as the romance progresses." — PiU»» 
hurg Chronicle- Telegraph. 

" The novel before us is more interesting than any of its predecessors. 
The manner in which the work has been done adds to the charm of a 
truly agreeable noveL" — Harri^mrg Telegraph. 

" A thoroughly enjoyable story, and one which will never be left un- 
finished when ouce begun."--^o«to» Courier. 

"The story is a brisk one, at times almost melodramatic; with two 
romances of unusual interest."— PAi2ade/p/iia Bulletin. 
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" It Is a story so delicately wrought, so artistically perfect, that one reads It 
with a delight that deepens into fervor and enthusiasm. It is a story of Italian 
life,— of love, of intrigue, of despair, of aspiration. It is full of dramatic 
situations, and of subtle, pervasive power." — Boston Evening Traveller, 

'* ' Aurora,* by Mary Agnes Tincker, is a novel of extraordinary power and 
Interest, in which the author of ' Signor Monaldini's Niece' has even surpassed 
the high mark made in that remarkable story. Its plot is original ; its varieties 
of character are portrayed with consummate skill; the different scenes — in 
Granada, in Sassoviso, at Ischia, and in Venice — are like pictures in vivid- 
ness ; indeed, the entire presentation is that of imagination to imagination." 
'—Hartford Courant. 

'* The whole book is verv entertaining, and there are one or two English 
characters in whom the reader will be interested." — London Academy. 

"Miss Tincker's stories of Italian life invariably possess points of high 
charm, are eloquent in description, and are pervaded by a poetic ardor, which 
she puts into striking relief by offering in contrast vivid and realistic pictures 
of commonplace existence. In 'Aurora' there are scandals, falsehoods, in- 
trigues, all the machinations of powerful and unscrupulous workers in evil, 
which finally meet their punishment and their remedy in the catastrophe of 
the earthquake at Casamicciola. This culmination of the story is admirably 
given, and is full of powerful and artistic effects." — Philadelphia American. 

" Everything which Miss Tincker writes bears the stamp of a refined mind, 
a poetic temperament, and unmistakable genius. The story glows with 
Southern warmth and sparkles with good things, and is very complete in 
every way." — London W'hUehall Review. 

** Possesses all the charms which characterized her excellent novel, ' The 
Jewel in the Lotus.' In some respects it is a better written story than the 
work just named, and it falls below it in nothing. There is a genuine feeling 
for nature and poetry throughout the book, and its freshness and delicacy are 
very pleasant. — JVew York Tribune. 
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" Bonny Duane, fhe centre of interest, is a delightful young lady, 
but seems more Philadelphian than of New York in her beliefs and 
customs. The other characters, the gossips and the military men, 
are well considered, and the hero is as perfect as one would like both 
in beauty and in disposition. But the merit of the book lies not in 
characters which are rather conventional, but in the scenes and the 
swift movement of a striking plot. The author knows how to tell a 
story." — Boston youmal. 

"This clever story of an artillery post is based upon a dramatic 
incident of military life. A keen eye for the humorous side, and an 
adequate appreciation of dramatic effects, make it decidedly agree- 
able reading." — Philadelphia Ledger. 

•• An interesting novel of life in the garrison and navy-jrard circles 
of Pensacola, and ends as all good novels should." — New York Home 
youmal, 

"This is a tale of Florida life, full of adventure and thrilling with 
interest. It is written in Mrs. Hamilton's best style, and deals with 
the social customs of military life, varied by the adventures incident 
to the camp. There are interwoven with the thread of the story 
many bits of description of the scenery of the country where the plot 
is laid." — Baltimore Herald. 

" It is one of the best of recent novels, is well told, and holds the 
reader's interest to the end." — Germantown Telegraph, 

" A well-written and interesting novel, with a plot somewhat out 
of the usual course. The story is a pleasant one, and will repay 
those who select it for reading at the sea-side or mountain this 
summer." — Toledo Blade, 

" It is an intensely interesting book, as when did a story of army 
Hfe, either in time of peace or war. fail to be ? It is a book than which 
few are more entertaining." — Boston Globe. 

" Eminently readable and entertaining." — Charleston News and 
Courier, 
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** An entertaining, romantic story, with a healthy moral. The pathos 
\s grenuine, and those who figfurjB in it are unexagge rated types of 
human nature. It may be read with profit and pleasure by old and 
young.*' — Boston Gazette, 

*< It is a romance of more than usual interest. Like so many 
novels of the epoch, it is Russian in motive, but the scenes are laid 
in France and Germany. The characters in the story are so high- 
spirited and intensely aristocratic in their way that loves and hales, 
plots and counterplots, and, above all, the duel, will be deliciously 
pleasing to simple republicans. But the story has even a greater 
merit than its interest — it is not too long." — Philadelphia Jifnes, 

"You read on; things become interesting; the *plot thickens;' 
new elements are drawn into it ; new contingencies — new impossi- 
bilities — emerge, to be resolved after much bitterness into sweet 
harmonies and things altogether possible. Two or three strong 
characters stand aloof and aloft, and show that Herr Schobert 
has a sharp power of analysis and characterization, and that his Ger- 
mans and Russians are not walking and talking puppets. The court 
life at a petty German principality is admirably flepicted ; not less so 
the courtiers and princelings, and the strong, luminous figure of the 
heroine. Mrs. Wister translates with deli»;htful ease, and brings all 
these things before us as if she were composing originally, and not 
translating.'* — N, Y, Critic, 

" As a romancer H. Schobert expresses himself with delicacy. 
Ilis ideas of life are not overwrought, although at times they assume 
a highly sensational character. The interest of his story centres in 
his picturesque and realistic views of society life at the German 
court, where the prominent scenes are mostly laid. He has the 
power to shift from one scene to another without disturbing the har- 
mony of the whole, and, with Mrs. Wister as a translator, his work 
cannot fail to find favor." — Boston Herald, 

** Like all of Mrs. Wister's translations, it is spirited and enter- 
taining.'* — Toledo Blade, 
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"No such faithful, candid, kindly, brilliant, and incisive presentation of 
Bnglish and American types has before been achieved. The wit of the 
story is considerable. It is written brilliantly, yet not flimsily. It is the 
best international novel that either side has hitherto produced. It is written 
by an American won;«m who really knows both countries, and who has shown 
that she possesses powers which ought to put her in the front rank of fiction.'* 
— AVw York Tribun*. 
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not be proud to have vrritten this international novel. It will be one of the 
most popular books of the season, — one that will be read, crkicised, and 
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"Miss Baylor's clever story has had such high marks of appreciation during 
its appearance as a serial in Lippincotft Magazine ^ that its publication in 
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good humor of the novel. Hosts of magazine renders have been awaitint^ its 
I>ublication, as a whole, in order to m:ul it to English friends. Both nationali- 
ties, in fact, are so delicately and humorously satirized, that it is a truly 
'international' piece of fun. The good points, the true distinction of good 
breeding in manners and customs pertaining to each of the two peoples, and 
the thorough good understanding of the genuine people in the story, are the 
most satisfactory of its conclusions; but it is a sh;irp stylus that sets down the 
pretensions of the vulgar on either side. It looks as though Daisy Miller 
were avenged at last — and yet no offence either given or received.*'— -/'Ai/a- 
delphia Ledger, 

**In Miss Bailor's work we have a novel entertaining from beginning to 
end, with brightness that never falls flat, that always suggests something be- 
yond the mere amusement, that will be most enjoyed by tho«e of most cultiva- 
tion, that is clever, keen, and intellectual enough to be re;;ngniieed as genuine 
wit, and yet good-naturra and amiable enough to be accepted as the most de- 
lightful humor. It is not fun, but intelligent wit: it is nv)t mvre comicality, 
but charming humor; it is not a collection of bright s.tyings of clever people, 
but a reproduction of ways of thntight and types of m:«nner infinitely enter- 
taining to the reader, while not in the least funny to the actor, or intended by 
him to appear funnv. It is inimitably good as a rendering of the peruliarities 
of British and of American nature and training, while it is so perfectly fre« 
from anything like ridicule, that the victims would be the first to smile.**-^ 
The Critic, 
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"A capital novel, strong, vivid, well written, and full of humor of 
a very gratifying kind." — Literary World, 

** It is lightened through anc! through by humor as subtle and spon* 
taneous as any that ever brightened the dark pages of life history, 
and is warmed by that keen sympathy and love for human nature 
which transfigures and ennobjes everything it touches." — Lhicago 
Tribune, 

** Intensely dramatic in construction, rich in color, picturesque in 
description, and artistic in its setting. No more delightful picture of 
the every-day life of the Virginia mountaineers could well be imag- 
ined." — Philadelphia Record, 

"The incisive and poetical presentation of the theme is still a 
characteristic of her novels, and the portrayal of character is as clear 
cut as in her earlier productions. The scenery of the mountain re- 
gion in Virginia is sketched with loving hand, and the inhabitants, 
with their quaint dialect, form an interesting study." — Boston JoumaL 

"A bare outline can give no idea of the humor and tenderness 
which mark the story. The characters are most happily hit off, and 
the dialogue is true to the life. The book wih rank with the best 
work done in this field." — New York American 'Jookieller, 

** Miss Baylor has undoubtedly scored a success. To those who 
are familiar with her witty sketches this novel will be a delightful 
surprise, for she has shown as much skill in dealing with the rustic 
types as she has been wont to expend upon the portraiture of the leis- 
ure classes. Her Virginia mountaineeis are as real as Craddock's 
Tennessee mountaineers, and the story of their lives is full of humor 
and pathos. Each character is a genuine human being." — New 
Orleans Times- Democrat, 

"This is a graphic, dramatic, and pathetic * homely narrative,* as 
it calls itself, of Virginia life before, during, and after the war. It 
is racy of the soil, and abounds in strong touches of local character 
as well as picturesque and eloquent description. It is one of the best 
of the fast muliiplying novels of Southern life, and gives abundant 
material for the study of Southern human nature." — Brooklyn Eagle, 
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A. Romance. From the German of E. Werner, author of " Banned and 
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The norcls of E. Werner are always readable and in the highest de- 
gree entertaining. Mrs. Wlster's refined and pure taste never leads her 
amiss in making her selections, and the novel before us is more interest- 
ing than any of its predecessors. She is one of the best translators from 
the German in this country, and the felicitous manner in which the 
work has been done in the present volume adds to the charm of a truly 
agreeable novel. 

" Of the many charming translations from the German by Mrs. Wister^ 
none can surpass in interest that of *St. Michael,' the characters being 
strong and naturally drawn. The work abounds in striking situations, 
and does not contain a page which the reader is disposed to skip." — Balti- 
more New$. 

" The romantic tales of K Werner, which Mrs. Wister, through indus- 
trious translation, has made w^ell known to American readers, are appre- 
ciated by many who like pure romance to sweeten the realities of life. 
<8t. Michael,' the last in the series, abounds in many poetical and dra- 
matic situations, is full of military fire and energy, having many spirited 
scenes, and maintaining the interest of the reader."— Boston Journal, 

" It is full of life, many of the incidents are exciting, and the characters 
in themselves becoming interesting as the romance progresses." — PiU»» 
burg Chronicle- Telegraph. 

" The novel before us is more interesting than any of its predecessor!. 
The manner in which the work has been d(me adds to the charm of a 
truly agreeable noveL" — Harri^nirg Telegraph. 

" A thoroughly enjoyable story, and one which will never be left un- 
finished when once begun."— Boston Courier. 

"The story is a brisk one, at times almost melodramatic; with two 
romances of unusual inierest."— Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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6y Mary Agnes Tincker, author of *< The Jewel in tho 

Lotus," etc. 
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" It !s a story so delicately wrought, so artistically perfect, that one reads It 
with a delight that deepens into fervor and enthusiasm. It is a story of Italian 
life,— of love, of intrigue, of despair, of aspiration. It is full of dramatic 
situations, and of subtle, pervasive power." — Boston Evening Traveller, 

'"Aurora,* by Mary Agnes Tincker, is a novel of extraordinary power and 
Interest, in which the author of ' Signor Monaldini's Niece' has even surpassed 
the high mark made in that remarkable story Its plot is original ; its varieties 
of character are portrayed with consummate skill; the different scenes — in 
Granada, in Sassoviso, at Ischia, and in Venice — are like pictures in vivid- 
ness ; indeed, the entire presentation is that of imagination to imagination." 
'—Hartford Courant. 

" The whole book is verv entertaining, and there are one or two English 
characters in whom the reader will be interested." — London Academy, 

** Miss Tincker's stories of Italian life invariably possess points of high 
charm, are eloquent in description, and are pervaded by a poetic ardor, which 
she puts into striking relief by offering in contrast vivid and realistic pictures 
of commonplace existence. In 'Aurora' there are scandals, falsehoods, in- 
trigues, all the machinations of powerful and unscrupulous workers in evil, 
which finally meet their punishment and their remedy in the catastrophe of 
the earthquake at Casamicciola. This culmination of the story is admirably 
given, and is full of powerful and artistic effects." — Philadelphia American. 



" Everything which Miss Tincker writes bears the stamp of a refined mind, 
a poetic temperament, and unmistakable genius. The story glows with 
" ■ urai " 



Southern warmth and sparkles with good things, and is very complete in 
everyway." — London WhUehall Review. 



"Possesses all the charms which characterized her excellent novel, 'Th« 
Jewel in the Lotus.' In some respects it is a better written story than the 
work just named, and it falls below it in nothing. There is a genuine feeling 
for nature and poetry throughout the book, and its freshness and delicacy ar« 
very pleasant." — New York Tribune, 
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" Bonny Duane, the centre of interest, is a delightful young lady, 
but seems more Philadelphian than of New York in her beliefs and 
customs. The other characters, the gossips and the military men, 
are well considered, and the hero is as perfect as one would like both 
in beauty and in disposition. But the merit of the book lies not in 
characters which are rather conventional, but in the scenes and the 
swift movement of a striking plot. The author knows how to tell a 
story." — Boston youmal, 

*• This clever story of an artillery post is based upon a dramatic 
incident of military life. A keen eye for the humorous side, and an 
adequate appreciation of dramatic effects, make it decidedly agree- 
able reading." — Philadelphia Ledger. 

•• An interesting novel of life in the garrison and navy-yard circles 
of Pensacola, and ends as all good novels should." — New York Home 
youmal, 

•• This is a tale of Florida life, full of adventure and thrilling with 
interest. It is written in Mrs. Hamilton's best style, and deals with 
the social customs of military life, varied by the adventures incident 
to the camp. There are interwoven with the thread of the story 
many bits of description of the scenery of the country where the plot 
is laid." — Baltimore Herald, 

" It is one of the best of recent novels, is well told, and holds the 
reader's interest to the end." — Germantown Telegraph. 

*• A well-written and interesting novel, with a plot somewhat out 
of the usual course. The story is a pleasant one, and will repay 
those who select it for reading at the sea-side or mountain this 
summer." — Toledo Blade. 

" It is an intensely interesting book, as when did a story of army 
Kfe, either in time of peace or war. fail to be ? It is a book than which 
few are more entertaining." — Boston Globe. 

*' Eminently readable and entertaining." — Charleston News and 
Courier, 
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